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| ALetter from the Publisher 


hen Leonid Brezhnev died last week, TIME’s staff went to 
work with the unaccustomed help of months of planning. 
The cover painting of the new Soviet leader, Yuri Andropov, 
had been engraved and sent to more than a dozen TIME printing 














plants in September. But the 
preparation could provide no 
more than a framework into 
which the week’s news and 
analysis would be set. One ex- 
traordinary example: an ex- 
clusive TIME interview last 
Friday with a KGB defector, 
now in British hands, who 
tells how Brezhnev overruled 
KGB advice about Afghani- 
stan, and how a bloody coup 
followed. 

TIME, of course, has long 
tracked Brezhnev’s career; he 


Index 


has appeared on 15 covers. His first private interview with U.S. 
journalists was granted to a TIME team led by Editor in Chief 
Henry Grunwald and Managing Editor Ray Cave in 1979. 

In a sense, the current cover project started in 1978 when 
Associate Editor Patricia Blake, a Soviet specialist, wrote the 
first of her several versions of the Brezhnev obituary. Last 
spring, at the direction of Assistant Managing Editor Ronald 
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Kriss, hundreds of pages of reporting on Brezhnev and the suc- 
cession began to arrive from correspondents, notably Moscow 
Bureau Chief Erik Amfitheatrof, Washington Correspondent 
Bruce Nelan, who had just returned from Moscow, and Diplo- 
matic Correspondent Strobe Talbott, who had translated Nikita 
Khrushchev’s memoirs. 

When Brezhnev's death was announced, the well-rehearsed 
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TIME’ s team, led by Grunwald, right, and Cave, interviewing Brezhnev 


eight reporter-researchers, much of TIME’s layout and picture 
staff, and five editors. But despite all the precautions, nobody was 


plan for the special section 
went into operation. Senior 
Writer Roger Rosenblatt re- 
fined the introduction; Blake 
put final touches on the obitu- 
ary and on an Andropov pro- 
file, then turned to the main 
news story; Staff Writer John 
Kohan, who once studied at 
the University of Leningrad, 
completed the story on the 
men Yuri Andropov must 
work with. In all, the 23-page 
finished product involved sev- 
en writers, 33 correspondents, 





fully prepared for the week’s events. Sums up Kohan: “Even after 
so much planning, Brezhnev’s death was strangely sudden.” 
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A Story Too Important Not To Be Told 


“THE VIETNAM EXPERIENCE promises to be one of the major works of our 
time. One can scarcely wait for volumes to come.” 
-Theodore H. White, Author of Making of the President 


“Few events in history have inspired more writing than the Vietnam War, yet 
this series promises to be the first comprehensive, critical account of the whole 
lamentable conflict.” 

~-George W. Ball, Former Undersecretary of State 

“Failure should be studied no less intensely than victory, if only to ensure that 
it is never repeated. It is clear from this inaugural volume that no effort will 
be spared to make this the work on the Vietnam War.” 

-John Barkham, Syndicated Book Reviewer 


“A thoughtful, exceedingly well-written and admirably illustrated introduction 
to this tragic episode in the American experience.” 
-John Kenneth Galbraith, Economist and Author 


“Congratulations on this major achievement. It's time someone has objectively 
reviewed the Vietnam conflict in its entirety and placed it in perspective.” 
—Robert W. Doubek, Project Director, 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial Fund 


Volume | sets the stage . . - tracing fateful steps from the first invasion of 
Vietnam by the Chinese over 2,000 years ago through the Japanese and 
French occupation. This book series covers Vietnam in its entirety . .. the 
war, the country and the events that led the U.S. into Vietnam. /t may be 
one of the most important and powerful book series you will ever read. 
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Actually, we're being modest 
The truth is we won. Because 74% of consumers 
interviewed by Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute 
said the copies produced by the EP 300 were clearly 
superior to those from the Xerox* and IBM* copiers 
So, while the Xerox and IBM certainly do bigger 
jobs, they don’t do better jobs than the Minolta EP 300 
when it comes to copy quality 
The EP 300 has Minolta’s exclusive micro-toning sys- 
tem for crisp, clear copies with blacker blacks. From top to 
‘ bottom and edge to edge. On virtually any paper up to 10x 14 
You also get compact size. An electronic trouble- 
shooter to warn you of problems. And Minolta’s world- 
renowned dependability 
If you'd like the test results, send us the coupon 
If you'd like the name of your nearest authorized 
Minolta dealer, look under our trademark in the Yellow 
Pages. Or call toll-free 800-526-5256. In N_]., 201-797-7808 
The Minolta EP 300. The small copier that proves size 
isn't everything 
The Minolta EP 300. 
At up to 10 times the price, we'd still look good. 


In a side-by-side-by-side test 
for crisp, clear copies, 
e tied. 
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Nead a littel 
hilpwith | 
yur speling? 


To err is humin. 

To correct that error quickly and accurately, you 
can count on the IBM Displaywriter, the best-selling 
stand-alone text processor there is. 

It does more than check the spelling of up to 1,000 
words a minute. The Displaywriter also has a new spell- 
ing aid. Here’s how it works: After Spelling Check 
locates an error, press the AID key and instantly a list of 
likely choices to replace that misspelled word appears. 

The results? 

Speed and accuracy on the first try. 

Without retyping. 

And now the Displaywriter can function as a data 
processor, too. By running computer programs using the 
UCSD p-System? 

It also helps speed up editing, revising, merging, 
formatting, math, filing and footnotes. 

In fact, the IBM Displaywniter can save time on 
almost any office task you can think of. 

Except, perhaps, a visit to the water cooler. 

Nobody's perfict. . 

To arrange for a free demonstration of the Display- 
writer, call your local IBM representative or IBM’s 
toll-free number listed below =—— = = 





Call BV Direct at 1800 631-5582 Ext. 3. In Hawaii/Alaska 1800 526-2484 Ext. 3. 
Or write to IBM, 7AG 522 Dept. NS3. 400 Parson’s Pond Drive. Franklin Lakes, New Jersey 07417. 


“UCSD p-Svate racleruark of the Re I ty of Califor 





Letters 
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De Lorean’s Fall 


To the Editors: 

The John De Lorean story [Nov. 1] 
has a haunting quality that goes beyond 
the personal tragedy. He may be typical 
of the best, and possibly the worst, in the 
free-enterprise system's hustle for success. 
Others, including some astute corpora- 
tions, have been succumbing with alarm- 
ing frequency to overwhelming pressures 
and strains that have caused them to spin 
out of control like De Lorean. 

Hans Kleefeld 
Toronto 





Many businessmen have gone under 
after decades of success. I lost my home, 
career and pension. Unlike De Lorean, 
most of us started again from scratch 
without resorting to the drug trade. 

lan Bulloch 
Moraga, Calif. 








Certainly no one would condone John 

De Lorean’s actions. Nevertheless, we 

should be grateful to him. Our society 

craves such people in order to reaffirm 

our self-worth and goodness. The higher 

they are and the harder they fall, the 
greater our fix. 

Carol J. Moola 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


John De Lorean probably saw his 
| auto company going down the drain and 
subconsciously courted disaster. For 
many highly successful people the only al- 
ternative to spectacular success is dramat- 
ic failure. De Lorean was too shrewd not 
to be aware of the dangers a novice faces 
in the drug trade. Your story noted that he 
appeared calm and unsurprised when he 
was arrested. Perhaps De Lorean was also 
relieved. 

John Pritchard 

Somerset, N.J. 


Do not worry about John De Lorean. 
Once he gets over this crisis he will revert 
to being the entrepreneur. He will begin 
work on his autobiography, which will be 











made into a motion picture, and he will be- 

come a highly paid speaker on the lecture 

circuit. If he goes to jail he will be born 
again and will make inspiring sermons. 

Martin Elkort 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


The De Lorean bust is a typical case of 
entrapment and sensationalism. The Drug 
Enforcement Administration claims that 
he stood to make $50 million from the sale 
of 100 kilos of cocaine. I’m a former dealer 
serving time on drug charges, and I can tell 
you that a dealer would get a return of be- 
tween $10 million and $15 million. The 
standard rule in selling drugs is that you 
can double or triple your money in a very 
short period of time. The notion that some- 
one can make a 900% profit is an affront to 
anyone with any business sense. 

Earnest Paul Tress #334287 
Sugar Land, Texas 


Your Essay “The Man Who Wrecked 
the Car” asks, “Why have the adventures 
of John De Lorean attracted so much no- 
tice?” The answer is that the media have 
sensationalized a criminal event beyond 
all reason. Rich or poor, De Lorean is a 
suspected dope dealer who hardly merits 
the attention. 

Gerd S. Grombacher 
Sierra Vista, Ariz. 


After reading your extensive coverage 
of John De Lorean, I was reminded of the 
story of a junior high school student 
whose assignment was to write an essay 
on penguins. At the end he wrote, “This is 
really more than I cared to know about 
penguins.” 

Dickie S. Allen 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 








Freeze Factor 


Your story on the nuclear-freeze move- 
ment [Oct. 25] says that the issue has been 
overwhelmed by interest in the 10.1% un- 
employment rate. But unemployment is 
the primary concern of many of the na- 
tion’s pro-freeze organizations. A study 
commissioned by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers concludes, “While military 
spending creates jobs, almost any alterna- 
tive use of the same money would create 
many more jobs. If tax dollars are spent on 
weapons, jobs are forgone in other fields 
like housing, education, civilian research, 
energy efficiency and consumer goods.” By 
wanting to convert weapons manufactur- 
ing into civilian industries, the nuclear- 
freeze movement will help stimulate em- 
ployment and aid economic recovery. 

Cindy Lubel 
Miami 


The proposal that the U.S. and the So- 
viet Union should agree to a freeze on nu- 
clear weapons is absurd and unrealistic. 
Soviet aggression will be contained only if 





the U.S.S.R. fears the military capability 
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| Tina has never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $18 a month, you can help 
save a child like Tina. 

Through our sponsorship program 
you can ei provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical attention, 
school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dying from starvation and neglect. 

ee ee e 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P. O. Box 5381, 
Dept.T | | T2, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


0 I wish to sponsor a boy O, girl 0, in 
O Asia, Latin America, Middle East, 
D Africa, O USA, Greatest Need 

©) I will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full yearD, the 
first monthD. Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture 

©) I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

DO Please send me further information 

OC If for a group, please specify. 





Church, Class, Club, School, Business, etc 
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STaTe uP 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


CHILDREN, INC. ! 
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The Information 
is calling. Age 


Your simple, everyday tele- 
phone is about to become some- 
thing much more. It’s about to 
become your link with the future- 
the Information Age. 

As the Information Age begins 
to change the way Americans live 
and work, some major changes are 
taking place in our industry. 
Changes in technology. Changes 
in how we're organized. Changes 
in the way you do business 
with us. 

Je think these changes are for 
the better. And we agreed to them 
because we're looking to the fu- 
ture. Ours and yours. 

The only way we could move 
ahead was to change. Because of 
the many regulations and restraints 
the telecommunications industry 
in this country was forced 
to operate under, many tech- 
nological advances were held 
in check. 

The new telecommunications 
policy of this country, with the 


resulting changes at the Bell 
System, will remove most of those 
barriers to new uses of technol- 
ogy. Even now, this new technol- 
ogy is helping to usher in the 
Information Age. 

At this very moment, some 
homeowners are using the tele- 
phone network to dial up news and 
weather maps on their home video 
screens. They can shop from 
department-store catalogs. And 
even compare supermarket 
specials. 

With their ordinary home tele- 
phone lines prov: iding transmission 
to a video screen, they can dial up 
information on seats on airlines or 
in local restaurants. They can even 
bank at home. 

Soon, local utilities will be able 
to use telephone lines to take re- 
mote readings of your gas and 
electric meters. And you'll be able 
to use those same telephone lines 
to monitor and remotely control 
home energy usage. 


© Bell System 


The ability to expand technol- 
ogy and make telecommunications 
a more important part of your life 
than ever before is a direct result 
of the changes taking place at the 
Bell System. 

Along with your local Bell 
Telephone company, we'll be tell- 
ing you about these changes as 
they occur. In ads like this. 

In each of these ads you'll find a 
telephone number. That number is 
an important part of our “Let’s 
Talk” program. This program has 
been set up by the Bell System to 
help you understand exactly what 
the changes at the Bell System 
will mean to you right now. And in 
the future. 

Call us. At 1 800 555-5000. 

There'll be somebody to talk to. 
Somebody to help you. Somebody 
to answer your questions. To get 
you information. 

So call us. And we'll be 


talking Let's talk. 


to you. 
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Kent Kings: 13 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine 
@v. per cigarette, FTC Report, December 1981. 
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Sheaffer introduces Slim Profile Plus Dual Writing System —as slim and 
sleek as a pen ought to be. It comes with interchangeable micro tip marker 
and rolling ball, in surfaces from 23-karat gold electroplate to black matte 
to stainless steel. Each pen, a doubly remarkable gift 
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ter Card orders shipped immediately. Personal 
checks must clear, © Charge cards must inclu- 
de your account number, printed name and 
expiration date. 

30 day money back guarantee. 
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Renew your TIME subscription in advance 
of the expiration date—you'll enjoy over 

15% savings off the $1.50 cover price and 
assure yourself uninterrupted home delivery. 
Look at the upper left corner of your mailing | 
label to see when your subscription expires 
If that date is fast approaching, fill out 

this coupon and send it with your mailing 
label to the address below. 


Please send TIME for 
(_] 1 year (52 issues) only $41, 
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__ Letters — 


of the U.S. and its allies. Equal strength is 
not enough. We must be stronger. 

Mariana Astudillo 

Austin 


I must take issue with the statement 
that refers to those who support the freeze 
as people facing “the task of trans- 
forming uninformed enthusiasm into so- 
ber thought.” My experience shows that 
antinuclear advocates are better informed 
than most regarding the nuclear-arms 
race. Their enthusiasm reflects concern 
for the human race and is an outgrowth of 
a great deal of sober thought. 

Donna Gentile 
Kennett Square, Pa 








Mudslinging Campaign 
During the recent campaign, as your 
article points out [Nov. 1], a colleague on 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
Cooper Evans, was charged with missing 
40% of the committee’s meetings. Atten- 
dance records prove that untrue. Cooper 
Evans is a diligent and able first-term 
member whose legislative solutions are 
most effective. Clearly, he takes his job se- 
riously, so much so that the people of his | 
Iowa district have re-elected him 
Paul Findley 
James M. Jeffords 
William C. Wampler 
Members, Committee on Agriculture 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Candidates who resort to negative ad- 
vertising are losers. Misleading commer- 
cials shed no light on a politician's ability, 
character and position on key issues. The 
public’s rejection of negative tactics 
should be a warning that American voters 
value honesty and fair play. 

Gary Scholl 
Bei Air, Md. 


Tamperproof Tops 
It is a shame that seven lives were lost | 
before the FDA and the consumer prod- | 
ucts market would agree that certain 
guidelines must be set for over-the- 
counter products [Nov. 1] 
Paige Lemmon 
Churchville, Md 


Blister packs will not stop a deter- 
mined person from tampering with a 
drug. Most of us would not notice the pin- 
prick made by a syringe. Why not use a 
seal that changes color when broken? 

Rita M. Stimpson 
Presque Isle, Me 


Among the tamperproof packages al- 
ready on the market are aluminum con- 
tainers. The original bottle could be 
wrapped in soft bubble-pack padding and 
sealed in an aluminum can. 

John H. Cone 
Pasadena, Calif. 
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First a Lady 


Your obituary on Bess Truman, “A 
Lady in the White House” [Nov. 1], im- 
plies that a “lady” is one who confines 
herself totally to the private spheres of 
family and home, one who “would not 
rock the boat,” and one who never ex- 
presses an opinion on anything. I am 
certain that Mrs. Truman possessed 
many admirable qualities, but that you 
should single out these attributes as 
most praiseworthy and ladylike simply 
perpetuates insidious stereotypes of 
women in general. 

Diana Leo 
New York City 





Tuning Wurlitzer 


Your story on the Wurlitzer Compa- 
ny’s fight to survive [Oct. 11] implied that 
Wurlitzer’s problems are principally the 
result of current economic conditions and 
competition from “low cost—high quality 
| foreign imports.” As a former 20-year 
employee of Wurlitzer, I know that while 
Japanese pianos are of very high quality, 
they are not low priced compared with 
many pianos built in the United States. In 
addition, the problems that Wurlitzer is 
now experiencing are principally the 
result of nearly five years of gross 
financial mismanagement for which the 





current president and chief executive offi- | 


cer, George B. Howell, is in no way 
responsible. 

Robert S. Hill 

El Paso 


Anyone who is considering purchas- 
ing a piano or organ will be misled by 
your article. Foreign imports such as Ya- 
maha and Kawai are not better values 
than the Wurlitzer. I have sold Wurlitzer 
products for 20 years, as well as more than 
40 other brands, including Japanese and 
Korean models. No other manufacturer 
has maintained the consistent high quali- 
ty of Wurlitzer. 

Sandra N. Rosen 
Patchogue, N.Y. 





Grrr, Helen Gurley Brown 


Helen Gurley Brown has done more 
to demean women than any man I know 
[Nov. 1]. Apparently it has never oc- 
curred to her that some females do not 
want to be empty-headed plastic dolls. 
Nor do all women feel the need for some 
big, brave male protector. Of course, it is 
nice to have a special guy in your life. It is 
not necessary, however, to sacrifice your 
mind and identity in order to keep him, 
which is what Ms. Brown seems to advo- 
cate in her new book. 





Ellen E. Nevins 


Somerville, N.J. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 


to TIME, Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center, | 


New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 


“It’s a great commentary 
on our times when a jury finds for an 


oil company against a newspaper.” 


Frederick Taylor 
Executive Editor, The Wall Street Journal 
quoted in Newsweek, October 25, 1982 


To avoid any misquotation, we wrote Mr. Taylor and 
asked him if the quote were accurate. His entire reply was 
the following: “| said it. And you can use it.’ 

For several reasons, we think the statement reflects 
an astonishing degree of irresponsibility—particularly 
since Mr. Taylor is the Executive Editor of such a prestigious 
publication. Specifically— 

ONE. The statement was made in reference to a 
unanimous verdict by a jury which found that The Washing- 
ton Post and two reporters had libeled the President of 
Mobil. This was a personal suit, brought by him as an 
individual, which he totally paid for himself, to which Mobil 
was not a party. The jury did not “find for’ Mobil. We 
seriously doubt that Mr. Taylor was unaware of this distinc- 
tion. After all, his paper provided coverage of the case and 
clearly reported its private nature. It was an attempt to 
substitute a giant oil company as the Goliath attacking the 
“David-like” Washington Post. (Some David!) It was an 
attempt to erase the fact that the issue in the case involved 
damage to an individual's reputation. No oil company was 
involved. 

TWO. Even worse, the statement seems to betray a 
shocking bias. It appears to us that Mr. Taylor thinks oil 
companies are so venal, so inherently evil that no matter 
what injustices a newspaper might heap upon them, they 
should not prevail in a court of law before a jury. 

Is Mr. Taylor suggesting that oil companies and their 
executives be stripped of their civil rights? Or that news- 
papers should be free to knowingly print false information 
about them? And, finally, should such behavior be immune 
from liability? 


Mobil 


©1982 Mobil Corporation 
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Half a World Lies 


Leonid Brezhnev leaves a vacuum greater than the man 
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Suddenly the Soviet Union demands our scrutiny 
again: the deep chasm peered at impolitely by a 
world that, in every age, has found it impenetra- 
ble, benumbing. When Joseph Conrad wrote 
about the place, he called his novel Under Western 
€ Eyes because he wanted his readers to understand 
that his story was being told by an outsider, meaning that no non- 
Russian could ever hope to see into that particular heart of dark- 
ness with any clarity or certainty. It is the same now. With Leonid 
Brezhnev gone, where are Western eyes to look, at the man or at 
the space he left, for an understanding of this moment? 
Brezhnev was his country—genial, brutal, boring. He had 
the face of both plodder and plotter, being something of each; a 
scholar’s face and a doorman’s, the kind one does not notice until 
it is in charge of things. In the West one saw him mostly in pho- 
tographs: clapping solemnly at parades, his chest tiered with 
medals, his body like a metalwork; or embracing a world leader 
How he must have relished pawing Nixon, who hated to be 
touched. For all Brezhnev’s bulk, there was something oddly 





| “dainty” about him, as Willy Brandt put it. Here was huge, 
| shapeless Mother Russia dressed as a man, the androgynous na- 





tion full of bear hugs and danger. 

As for the quality of his mind, it is suggested by Kissinger in 
his latest memoir. Kissinger recalls a day when Brezhnev took 
him hunting and an enormous wild boar approached: “One 
could see easily why it had attained such a size. It was not greedy; 
it set about to investigate the bait. It examined the ground before 
every step. It looked carefully behind every tree. It advanced ina 
measured pace. It had clearly survived and thrived by taking no 
unnecessary chances. All its precautions attracted Brezhnev’s at- 
tention, however, and he felled it with a single shot.” Brezhnev 
probably understood the quarry because the quarry was so like 
himself. The difference was that Brezhnev had no Brezhnev in 
the Soviet hierarchy to shoot him down; he saw to that. Neither 
Lenin nor Stalin nor Khrushchev, he had nothing sudden, noth- 
ing revolutionary, about him. Yet all three of his predecessors 
were contained in him. He gave stolidity to his country’s history. 
After his long reign, the Soviet Union was no longer a public des- 
perado banging shoes to gain attention. 

But what exactly was it? What lies in the chasm, which, after 
all, should be a lot easier to comprehend than when Conrad was | 
searching it? In 1517, the German Ambassador brought the | 


| West its first description of a Russian ruler: ‘He surpasses all the 


monarchs of the whole world. He uses his authority as much over 
ecclesiastics as laymen, and holds unlimited control over the 
lives and property of all his subjects: not one of his counselors has 
sufficient authority to dare to oppose him.” Was he describing a 
Tsar or a Stalin? The power alone is not unfathomable. The 
country itself seems both to seek subjugation and to struggle 
against it. It takes a special kind of oppressor to succeed in such a 
place. Like Brezhnev, he must appear to have sprung from the 
soil and descended from the sky simultaneously. He must be 
both the struggle and the oppression 

With Brezhnev gone, his successor, Yuri Andropoy, will ini- 
tially be not only a mystery to the West but a cloud to his 
people as well. So begins the fascinating exercise of watching 
another Soviet leader fill the abyss. Andropov could prove to be 
someone who is barely there, a transitional figure. Or it may 
turn out that in a year or two he, like those before him, will be 


| the Soviet Union itself—a massive burden to impose on any 


man, but one that is necessary in a nation where power is either 
total or usurped. 

For the moment little is clear, except the departure of a me- 
thodical leader, equally frank and canny, whose principal vir- 
tues were stamina, patience and the common sense to realize 
that if power is what you want, you build up the military. Thus | 
the Soviet Union is both strong and fragile now: long on guns, | 
short on butter. It is precisely as the poet Nekrasov described 
ita hundred years ago: “Wretched and abundant.” Yet these ab- 
stractions give no sense of the essential character of the 
country, or of the direction it now will take. Half a world lies 
open, but not visible, either to the other half, or to the Soviet 
people themselves, who must wait to be told their fate. Thus op- 
erates the future that does not work, which determines so much 
of our own. —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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The first hint came at 

7:15 p.m. Moscow time 

on Wednesday. Nikolai 

Shchelokov, the Minister 

for Public Order, had just 

delivered a brief television 
address to celebrate Militia Day, and mil- 
lions of Soviet viewers were awaiting the 
live pop concert that was supposed to fol- 
low. Instead, without explanation, a film 
about Lenin was broadcast. Then, at 9, 
came Vremya (Time), the nightly news. 
The announcers, who usually dress infor- 
mally, wore dark jackets or dresses. “I ran 
to my neighbors to find out if they knew 
what was going on,” a Moscow secretary 
said. “Everyone was excited. We all 
thought somebody had died, but nobody 
guessed it was Brezhnev. We had all seen 
| him on television three days before, re- 








viewing the military parade, and he 
looked all right.” 

The initial speculation centered on 
Politburo Member Andrei Kirilenko, 76, 
who was rumored to be ailing and who 
was absent from the traditional Kremlin 
lineup at the Nov. 7 ceremonies marking 
the 65th anniversary of the October Rev- 
olution. After the news, the nationwide 
first channel aired an unscheduled pro- 
gram of war reminiscences. On the sec- 
ond channel, an ice hockey game was 
abruptly replaced by Tchaikovsky’s 
mournful “Pathétique” Symphony 

Only the next morning, at exactly 11, 
did Soviet radio and TV simultaneously 
broadcast the formal announcement: 
“The Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union, the Presidi- 


| um of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet and the 
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Changing the Guard 


| After Brezhnev’s 18-year rule, the U.S.S. R. gets gets an enigmatic ne new leader 


Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. in- 
form with deep sorrow the party and the 
entire Soviet people that Leonid Ilyich 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Soviet 
Communist Party Central Committee and 
President of the Presidium of the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet, died a sudden death at 
8:30 a.m. on Nov. 10, 1982.” 





Brezhnev, 75, who had held the most 


powerful post in the Soviet Union for 18 
years, and who had been ill for nearly a de- 
cade, had died from complications of ath- 


erosclerosis affecting his heart and major 


vessels. He had actually died 26% hours 
before the announcement was made 

A new era was beginning, one that 
would affect the destiny not just of the So- 
viet Union’s 270 million citizens but of the 
entire world. As Brezhnev’s surviving col- 
leagues moved swiftly to fill the leader- 











ship void, they were eager to convey the | 


impression of a smooth transition and lay 
to rest speculation about a power struggle. 

Late Friday morning, black limou- 
sines began to converge on the Kremlin, 
bringing the nearly 300 bureaucrats, gen- 
erals, diplomats, scientists, academicians 
and workers who make up the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 
Even before they entered the yellow-and- 
white Council of Ministers building, they 
knew what they were there to do. They 
would ratify the choice already made by 
the Politburo, that of Yuri Andropov, 68, 
to be Brezhnev’s successor as party chief. 
| The post has been held by only five men 
| since the Bolshevik Revolution: Vladimir 

Lenin, Joseph Stalin, Georgi Malenkov, 
Nikita Khrushchev and Leonid Brezh- 
nev. Shortly after noon Friday, Andropov, 
the son of a railroad worker from the 
northern Caucasus, became the sixth 
Andropov was, to Western experts, by 
| far the most controversial of the contend- 
ers. Stern and serious behind his thick 
| spectacles, he was the Ambassador to Bu- 
dapest during the Soviet army’s efficient 
repression of the Hungarian uprising in 
1956. As head of the Committee for State 
Security (KGB) from 1967 to May 1982, he 
had also overseen the suppression of in- 
ternal dissent. Bul at the same time, An- 
dropov developed a reputation for prag- 
matism and sophistication, at least by 
Soviet standards. 

As chairman of the committee desig- 
nated to organize Brezhnev’s funeral, An- 
dropov gave a brief oration extolling the 
dead leader, who lay in state less than a 
quarter-mile away in the House of Trade 
Unions’ Hall of Columns, a handsome 
neoclassical building that was once a club 
for the Russian aristocracy. “A most out- 
standing political leader of our times, our 
comrade and friend, a man with a big soul 
and heart, sympathetic and well-wishing, 
responsive and profoundly humane, is no 
more,” Andropov intoned. After calling 
for a minute of silence, he continued: 
“Leonid Ilyich said that not a single day 
in his life could be separated from the af- 
fairs of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and the entire Soviet country. And 
that was really so.” 


onstantin Chernenko, 71, the sil- 

ver-haired party chief adminis- 

trator, then rose. As every Soviet 

citizen knew, Chernenko had 
been Andropov’s main competitor for the 
succession. Now, in a deft and effective 
political gesture, the rival was moving to 
nominate the winner, thus symbolizing 
the need to close ranks. “Dear Comrades, 
all of us are obviously aware that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to repair the loss inflicted 
on us by the death of Leonid Ilyich Brezh- 
nev,” Chernenko said. “It is now twice, 
three times as important to conduct mat- 
ters in the party collectively.” Chernenko, 
a close protégé of Brezhnev’s, then pro- 
ceeded to nominate Andropov, whom he 
described as “a selfless Communist” and, 
perhaps with some reticence, as Brezh- 
nev’s “closest associate.” The delegates 
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Brezhnev lying in state during four-day period of national mourning 


approved the choice unanimously. By | 
p.m. the meeting was over, and the entire 
Central Committee went to the Hall of 
Columns to open the period of national 
mourning, during which Brezhnev’s 
corpse would lie in state. 

As an orchestra played Tchaikovsky, 
the committee members lined up in front 
of the catafalque where Brezhnev lay 
amid wreaths and flowers, with row upon 
row of medals pinned to cushions below 
his feet. After a brief formal tribute, An- 
dropov led the Politburo members toward 
the dead man’s family. He bent over and 
kissed Brezhnev’s widow Victoria, 75, 
through her veil. She lifted a hand to her 
cheek to wipe away tears. Andropov bent 
to kiss her again, then kissed Brezhnev’s 
daughter Galina. Kirilenko, a leading 
contender for the succession until side- 
lined in the past year, burst into tears as 
he spoke to Brezhnev’s widow 

World leaders sent messages of condo- 
lence to the Kremlin that varied in tone. 
President Reagan, who had been awak- 
ened at 3:35 a.m. Thursday by National 
Security Adviser William P. Clark with 
the news of Brezhnev’s death, sent a re- 
spectful two-paragraph message calling 
Brezhnev “one of the world’s most impor- 
tant figures for nearly two decades” and 


expressing his hope for improved U.S.-So- | 


viet relations. Pope John Paul II promised 
“a particular thought for the memory of 
the illustrious departed one.’ Declared 





former West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt: “His death leaves a gap in inter- 
national politics that will be painfully 
felt.” The Chinese government dispatched 
a terse message to Moscow conveying 
“deep condolences.” Indian Prime Minis- 
ter Indira Gandhi, whose country has re- 
ceived much of its modern weaponry from 
the Soviet Union, paid effusive tribute to 
Brezhnev, saying that “he stood by us in 
our moment of need.” 

The police soon sealed off all of down- 
town Moscow. The tight security allowed 
mourners to move three abreast through 
unimpeded streets. The capital's huge ave- 
nues were guarded by long ranks of mili- 
tiamen in their metal-color greatcoats 
with blue shoulder boards. Soldiers wear- 
ing black-edged red armbands stood at at- 
tention outside the House of Trade 
Unions, whose light-green-and-white 
facade had been freshly painted for the oc- 
casion. Red flags and streamers bordered 
in black hung limply on the building. 

Inside the hall, mourners shuffled up 
a marble staircase beneath chandeliers 
draped in black gauze. On the stage, amid 
a veritable garden of flowers, a complete 
symphony orchestra in black tailcoats 
played classical music. Brezhnev’s em- 
balmed body, dressed in a black suit, 
white shirt and black-and-red tie, faced 
the long queue of mourners. His face was 
drained of color, distant and alabaster in 
death. The mourners could not pause. 
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They turned their faces toward Brezh- 
nev’s head for a moment of silent commu- 
nion, then filed out, past the honor guard. 
People leaving the hall and heading 
for the subway stopped to express regrets 
and reminiscences. “I’m really sorry for 
him,” said a grandmother. “The poor 
man didn’t even have time to play with 
his grandchildren.” Said an engineer: 
“We used to complain some, bitch about 
this and that, and tell jokes about the old 
man, But now that Brezhnev is dead I feel 
sad because he conveyed a sense of securi- 
ty and stability.” One middle-aged Rus- 
sian intellectual recalled a different scene, 
when Stalin lay in state in the House of 
Trade Unions. Then the streets outside 
were packed with an unruly mob of peo- 
ple pushing their way toward the hall 
“Stalin was like a god to them,” he ex- 
plained. “They were swarming around 
trying to see the dead god. But Brezhnev 
was human, and people are calm now.” 
While many world leaders, including 
French Premier Pierre Mauroy and Indi- 
an Prime Minister Gandhi, announced 
that they planned to attend Brezhnev’s fu- 
neral, Reagan rejected the arguments 
made by Secretary of State George Shultz, 
National Security Adviser Clark and CIA 
Director William Casey that the Presi- 
dent's presence would be a gesture of con- 
ciliation toward the new Soviet leadership 
Instead, Reagan decided to send a delega- 
tion headed by Shultz and Vice President 
George Bush, who interrupted a seven-na- 
uon visit to Africa. The decision drew im- 
mediate criticism. Reagan’s failure to go to 
Moscow, said Massachusetts Democratic 
Senator Paul Tsongas, represents “a lost 
opportunity” to make a dramatic gesture 
Defending the decision, a Shultz aide 
said, “We don’t think the succession itself 
requires a major reassessment of the U.S 
position.” At a press conference on the 
day Brezhnev’s death was announced, 
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The Soviets 


Reagan said that he had no intention of 
modifying his stern stance toward the So- 
viets without any give on their part. “We 
shouldn’t delude ourselves,” he declared. 
“Peace is the product of strength, not of 
weakness, of facing reality and not believ- 
ing in false hopes.” The President went 
on, “For ten years, détente was based on 
words from them and not on any deeds to 
back those words up.” Said he, “It takes 
two to tango,” and the U.S. needs some 
sign “that they want to tango also.” 

Much the same sentiment was ex- 
pressed by Andropov. Addressing the 
Central Committee, he said, “We know 
well that the imperialists cannot be talked 
into peace. It must be defended by relying 
on the invincible might of the Soviet 
armed forces.” The speech echoed Brezh- 
nev’s last public words. Surveying a Soviet 
military parade three days before his 
death, he had promised to deal any ag- 
gressor “a crushing retaliatory strike.” 


hus even before Brezhnev could be 

properly buried it was clear that 

the most important issue facing 

the new Soviet leadership was the 
dangerous deterioration in Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations. The Kremlin has been con- 
cerned that the Reagan Administration 
may be bent not just on containing the 
U.S.S.R. but on defeating and destroying 
the Soviet system. Soviet officials say their 
leaders have been dismayed by four 
themes in Administration policy: repeat- 
ed declarations by Reagan and his aides 
that Soviet Communism is destined to end 
up on the ash heap of history, combined 
with a presidential call for a crusade 
against Communism; the Administra- 
tion’s military buildup; official statements 
and leaked documents suggesting that the 
Administration is seriously preparing for 








the possibility of nuclear war; reports of 


stepped-up the 


action 


covert by CIA 


against Soviet clients around the world 

In response, the Soviet leadership is 
all the more determined not to give up 
any part of what will doubtless be remem- 
bered as Brezhnev’s most lasting legacy, 
an unprecedented defense buildup that 
has, for the first time, put the Soviet 
Union roughly on a par with the U.S. mil- 
itarily. Some Americans, including Rea- 
gan, argue that the Soviets under Brezh- 
nev actually achieved a position of 
strategic superiority that seriously threat- 
ens the U.S. in the years ahead. Still, 
many specialists in the U.S. and Western 
Europe believe that the transfer of power 
in the Kremlin presents an opportunity to 
relieve tensions and, ultimately, to reduce 
the level of nuclear and conventional 
forces on both sides. Former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger expects Andropov 
to make friendly overtures to the West as 
he attempts to consolidate his authority 
“The major impact Brezhnev’s death will 
have on the Soviet Union is that the coun- 
try will be preoccupied for the next 
months, maybe years, by leadership prob- 
lems,” says Kissinger. “Thus we may be 
facing a peace offensive in which they will 
try to get some of the immediate tensions 
out of the way.” 

The other important foreign policy 
problem inherited by Andropov is the So- 
viet Union’s deep, longstanding quarrel 
with China. In the months before his 
death, Brezhnev made several speeches 
that signaled a willingness to reduce ten- 
sion, but neither country is under any illu- 
sion that a breakthrough will be possible 
on major points of contention 

At home, Andropov faces an econo- 
my plagued by mismanagement, low la- 
bor productivity and sluggish technologi- 
cal progress, The economic growth rate 
has been steadily declining, and 
food shortages are growing more acute 

How will Andropov deal with these 
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Soviet troops marching in Red Square last week to mark the 6Sth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution 


challenges? U:S. officials believe that the 
very fact of replacing an ailing leader who 
was apparently not well enough to devote 
more than a few hours a day to his respon- 
sibilities will make a big difference. Says a 
senior Administration expert: “Andropov 
is a far more decisive man than Brezhnev 
had been for some years.” 

Most experts agree that Andropov 
does not yel possess and may never 
achieve the power necessary to effect pro- 
found changes in the Soviet Union. It took 
several years before Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev were able to assert themselves 
as the Soviet Union's unchallenged lead- 
ers. Says Harvard's Adam Ulam: “The 
process of succession does not begin with 
the death of a leader, nor does it end with 
the designation of his successor.” 

Though Andropov may soon be able to 
add one or two younger supporters to the 
Politburo, it may be some time before sig- 
nificant changes in policy are evident be- 
cause the old guard is solidly entrenched 
In the last years of his stewardship, Brezh- 
nev was unwilling to dilute his power by 
infusing new blood into a Politburo that 
was packed mostly with his longtime com- 
rades and cronies. When Brezhnev died, 
| only two of the voting members of the Po- 
litburo represented the younger genera- 
tion of leaders: Grigori Romanov, 59, and 
Mikhail Gorbachev, 51 

According to Columbia University 
Sovietologist Seweryn Bialer, the old 
guard under Andropov will be character- 
ized, while it lasts, by “reticence and re 
straint.” Bialer believes that Andropov 
will not immediately have sufficient au- 
thority to try a fresh approach to Soviet 
foreign and domestic policy, let alone un- 
dertake the radical economic reforms that 
are needed to boost the U.S.S.R.’s declin- 
ing growth rate. To achieve the degree of 
personal power exercised by Brezhnev 
the new leader will have to build a potent 
coalition of supporters among the younger 
men in the party Central Committee who 
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are straining to share power at the top 
The process of forging political alliances 
will take time, skill and stamina 

Under Andropov, the Politburo will 
be on its guard against any attempt by 
Washington to take advantage of uncer- 
tainty at the top in Moscow. Says former 
British Prime Minister James Callaghan: 
“This is a time for caution in the West and 
particularly in Washington. We must be 
moderate in our language and discard 
counterproductive rhetoric.” 


ne of the reasons for Brezhnev’s 
popularity among his colleagues 
was that he guaranteed them life- 
time job security. With the excep 
tion of a few who personally ran afout of 





Brezhnev, most Soviet top officials did not 
resign; they died in office. Now Andropov 
will have to start replacing as many as 
6,000 top officials in every important gov- 
erning institution in the country, includ- 
ing the Politburo, the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee, the Presidium of the 
Council of Ministers, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs 

Such a vast change of politicians and 
administrators has not occurred in the So- 
viet Union since the great purges of the 
late 1930s, when thousands of powerful 
bureaucrats were shot or dispatched to 
the gulag on Stalin’s orders. This time, 
however, the scourge is not a paranoid 
and murderous dictator. It is old age 
Most top officials in the country’s ruling 
bodies are the same age as the majority of 
Politburo members: in their 60s and 70s 
Roy Medvedev, the independent-minded 
Marxist historian living in Moscow, be- 
lieves that younger men will move into 
top positions around the time of the 27th 
Communist Party Congress in 1985. “The 
political wheels grind very slowly in our 
country,” he says. “A man who suddenly 
comes out of nowhere, like Jimmy Carter, 
is an American phenomenon. Here it’s 


like the army. You rise through the ranks, 
and nobody’s going to put a general’s uni- 
form on you simply because you're capa- 
ble of leadership.” 

In an exclusive interview with TIME 
last week, Vladimir Kuzichkin, the former 
KGB major who defected to Britain last 
June, stressed the difference between An- 
dropov and other top Soviet leaders. Said 
Kuzichkin: “With the progress of time it 
will become clear that Andropov is his 
own man. Although he made his name as 
the KGB boss, he was not a professional po- 
liceman, having much wider interests. He 
owed his KGB job to Brezhnev, but he was 
never Brezhnev’s creature.” | 

Given his age, Andropov could prove 
to be a transitional leader for the Soviets, 
with the power moving on by decade’s 
end to men like Gorbachev and Vladimir 
Dolgikh, 57, who are not well known in 
the Soviet Union, let alone in the U.S. To- | 
tally obscure, of course, are the thousands 
of other politicians and administrators 
who are seeking to climb upward from 
their present middle-level party positions 
Almost all are male and in their 50s, but 
hardly anything is known about the per- 
sonalities or views of these people 

Sovietologists who have analyzed the 
backgrounds of the rising generation of 
leaders have drawn a number of conclu- 
sions about them. Unlike their predeces- 
sors, the upcoming leaders entered poli- | 
tics after Stalin’s death in 1953, thus 
escaping the paralyzing effects of mass 
police terror and participation in the dic- 
tator’s crimes. As a result, they may be 
less fearful, more self-confident and 
assertive, than the Brezhnev generation 
Though the younger men are completely 
loyal to the Soviet system, they are less 
suspicious and more curious about the 
outside world. Better educated than the 
old rulers, many of whom attended only 
vocational schools, they are more aware 
of the shortcomings and the backward- 
ness of Soviet society. At the same time 
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they are more confident of their ability to 
put the Communist system to rights. 

Most experts agree that the new lead- 
ership will be less dogmatic and more 
pragmatic, but just as tough as the old. 
Cautions George Breslauer of the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley: “I com- 
pletely reject the view that younger Soviet 
leaders are reformists. They are equally 
hard line.” 


onetheless, any aspiring party 

chief, whatever his personal 

views, must be responsive to the 

aspirations of the Soviet political 
elite who constitute his power base. What 
will the political elite seek in the post- 
Brezhnev era? Certainly it wants to un- 
clog the avenues of advancement that 
Brezhnev and his gerontocrats have 
blocked. Beyond that, the top priority is to 
| get the country moving, after the sharp 
economic slowdown that has set in during 
the past three years. In the next genera- 
tion’s struggle for power, “the domestic 
economy has to be the major issue,” says 
the Rand Corporation’s Thane Gustaf- 
son. Careers will be made or broken and 
alliances concluded or undone over new 
| proposals to revitalize the economy. But 
change will not come easily. Brezhnev’s 
most unwelcome legacy has been the de- 
bacle down on the farm. Says a Soviet 
journalist: “The new man in the Kremlin 
will have instant popular support if he can 
solve the food problems.” But unless truly 
radical changes are made in the centrally 
planned collective farm system, agricul- 
ture is probably doomed to remain the di- 
saster area of the economy 





economic worries is a growing shortage of 
skilled labor that will become critical by 
the year 2000. Because of a rising death 
rate and a plummeting birth rate, the an- 
nual net increase of the working-age popu- 
lation is expected to drop from its 1976 
high of 2.7 million to only 285,000 by 1986. 
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Compounding the new leadership's | 
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Murray Feshbach, America’s leading ex- 
pert on Soviet population trends, believes 
that the present 2% rate of Soviet econom- 
ic growth could drop to zero or even go into 
the minus column because of more short- 
ages of skilled labor, especially in Europe- 
an Russia, where most of the country’s in- 
dustry is situated. 

Diverse groups within the society will 
be struggling for their share of shrinking 
national resources in the post-Brezhnev 
era. The Soviet leadership under Andro- 
pov is expected to maintain Soviet mili- 
tary spending at its present high levels, es- 
timated to be 12% to 14% of the G.N.P. 
What is left will have to be spread more 
thinly. Says Robert Legvold, an expert on 
East-West problems at the Council on 
Foreign Relations: “The Soviet Union 
simply does not have the resources to in- 
vest in all the necessary sectors. The lead- 
ership is going to have to make tough de- 
cisions on allocations of capital, raw 
materials and labor.” 

The loser in this battle for allocations 
will be the Soviet consumer. Accustomed 
toa steady, though scarcely dramatic, rise 
in the standard of living under Brezhnev, 
Soviet citizens may have to settle for no 
further improvement in the 1980s. But 
they are not likely to rebel openly. Lack- 
ing any genuine forum in which to express 
dissatisfaction, Soviet consumers will 
probably do little more than grumble. An- 
dropov, with his KGB background, may 
deal more harshly with strikes or other 
eruptions of anger that might occur. Says 
Historian Walter Laqueur: ‘Expect 
tighter discipline rather than liberalism, 
but expect some economic reforms.” 

At the same time, the new regime 
may be obliged to use intimidation or raw 
force in Eastern Europe, where it might 
face unrest and rebellion, similar to that 
in Poland, during the rest of the 1980s. 
“The Soviet imperial system is suffering 
from a sickness, a deep systemic crisis,” 
says Bialer. “For the Kremlin, Poland is 
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not a cold, but pneumonia.” With their 
stagnant economy, the Soviets will not be 
able to apply the balm of aid to their satel- 
lite states. This, in turn, could plunge the 
fragile economies of Eastern Europe into 
even deeper trouble. 


herein lies the irony of the Brezh- 

nev legacy: all of the Soviet 

Union’s gigantic military might 

has not proved sufficient to con- 
vince its leaders that they can depend on 
enjoying either domestic tranquillity or 
genuine security along the country’s bor- 
ders, even those it shares with Communist 
neighbors. On the contrary, insofar as the 
military sector has drained off resources 
from the civilian economy, the U.S.S.R.’s 
war machine has weakened the country. 
According to some reports, a number of 
party officials and theoreticians have 
even begun asking whether, as a result, 
their country ought to shift its concept of 
strength and security from a narrow, 
strictly military definition to a broader 
one, embracing economic strength and | 
social stability as well. In other words, 
should the classic guns-yvs.-butter conflict 
be resolved, for once, in a way that gives 
at least equal emphasis to butter? 

It would take a true optimist to give 
butter the edge in this debate or to predict 
that Andropov will have the power, the 
time, or evén the inclination to push 
through the reforms that are necessary to 
turn the Soviet economy around. Still, it 
would be a mistake to underestimate the 
enduring strength of the gigantic industri- 
al machine that Brezhnev helped build 
Moreover, the often cumbersome Soviet 
political system is still flexible enough to 
allow a new generation of leaders to make 
crucial decisions on the allocation of re- 
sources, industrial growth and military 
spending that will assure the Soviet 
Union’s survival as a formidable super- 
power. -By Patricia Blake. Reported by Erik 
Amfitheatrot/Moscow, with other bureaus 
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As secret-police chief and Politburo member, Andropov delivers keynote speech at Lenin anniversary celebration in Kremlin in 1982 


A Top Cop Takes the Helm — 








Yuri Andropov becomes the first KGB boss to run the country 


Yuri Vladimirovich An- 

dropov, 68, is said to be a 

witty conversationalist, a 

bibliophile, a connoisseur 

of modern art—a kind of 

“closet liberal.” He also 
happens to be the former boss of the 
world’s most powerful, and possibly most 
feared, police organization. 

Andropov’s elevation to General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union marks the first time that a for- 
mer head of the KGB has occupied the 
highest post in the land. His rise sent a 
chill of apprehension sweeping over the 
Soviet Union's intellectual and religious 
dissidents. It also reinforced the view held 
by Reagan Administration advocates of a 
hard line toward Moscow that the Soviet 
Union is an unregenerate police state. 

Paradoxically, the new Soviet leader 
has been widely described in the U.S. and 
European press as a liberal and an intel- 
lectual with pro-Western leanings. Since 
Andropov (pronounced an-dro-pof) left 
the KGB last May, this impression has been 
fostered assiduously by the Soviets in an ef- 
fort to soften his image. A number of Sovi- 


et intellectuals in Moscow, Soviet tourists 
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abroad and émigrés in the West have been 
making a point of portraying him as a cul- 
tivated man, not at all what one would 
imagine a top policeman to be like. 

On a visit to West Germany, for ex- 
ample, Literary Gazette Editor Alexander 
Chakovsky characterized Andropov as a 
“good man” with “broad-minded” views. 
Soviet émigrés have described Andropov 
to U.S. journalists as “savvy,” “open- 
minded” and “Westernized.” Though the 
KGB crushed the Soviet Union’s dissident 
movement, its chief was said to have 
sought friendly discussions with protest- 
ers. (Thus far, however, no dissidents 
have identified themselves as having had 
such talks.) 

Some Western specialists believe that 
Andropov will be more flexible than 
Brezhnev. Writing in the Washington 
Post, Sovietologist Jerry Hough hailed 
Andropov’s election last May to the Cen- 
tral Committee Secretariat, which put 
him in line for the job of party chief, as 
“one of the most favorable developments 
to have occurred in the Soviet Union in 
recent years.” Britain’s weekly Economist 
declared that though Andropov is “no 
woolly liberal,” he is an “enlightened con- 


| servative.” Soviet experts in the British 
| Foreign Office have characterized the 
new party chief as an “urbane” and “lib- 
eral” figure who offers the best chance for 
an improvement in East-West relations. 

Who is Yuri Andropov—unrecon- 
structed Stalinist despot or pro-Western 
reformer? Little is known about him, and 
even less can be surmised from the bare 
facts of his career. Says Historian James 
Billington, director of Washington’s 
Woodrow Wilson International Center: 
“The successor had to rise through the 
system, and the garb he put on for the as- 
cent is not necessarily the garb he will 
wear when he is in power.” 

What can be said with certitude about 
Andropov is that he is a master politician, 
adept at the behind-the-scenes maneuver- 
ings and patient coalition building that 
made his rise to power possible. Few of 





under more formidable handicaps. Leo- 
nid Brezhnev, wary of Andropov, opposed 
his police chiefs ambitions. But Brezh- 
nev’s first choice, Andrei Kirilenko, fell 
ill or was disgraced last year. Then 
Andropov gradually undercut the heir ap- 
parent, Konstantin Chernenko, a long- 











the contenders for the succession labored | 
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time Brezhnev crony who was 
vulnerable because he lacked both 
experience and political pull. 
| Andropov also had to contend 
with the shadow cast on his politi- 
cal career by his | 5-year tenure as 
KGB chief. Though he resigned his 
police post in May, it was argued 
both in the West and in the Soviet 
Union that his image was too tar- 
nished for him to represent his 
country at home or abroad. A 
more important impediment An- 
dropov had to surmount was the 
widespread fear of the KGB 
among Soviet officials who vividly 
remember the purges of party and 
government bureaucrats by Sta- 
lin’s secret-police chiefs. Working 
for Andropov, however, was his 
| record of efficiently crushing reli- 
gious, intellectual and national 
dissent; he once dismissed the dis- 
sident movement as “a skillful 
propaganda invention.” Yet at 
the same time, he managed to 
make the country’s leaders feel se- 
cure from Stalin-like coercion by 
the KGB. 

Though Andropov’s name is 
inextricably associated with the 
KGB in the minds of Westerners 
and Soviet citizens, he is in fact not 
a professional policeman. Until 
his political appointment to the 
KGB in 1967, Andropov’s career 
had been in government or party service. 
The son of a railway worker, he was born 
in 1914 in the village of Nagutskoye in the 
northern Caucasus. At times a telegraph 
operator and boatman on the Volga River, 
Andropov began his political career at 22, 
when he became an organizer for the 
Young Communist League. After serving 
as a political commissar on the Finnish 
front during World War II, he worked ina 
series of party jobs, gradually gaining a 
reputation as an expert on Eastern Europe 
As Moscow’s Ambassador to Hungary, he 
played a key role in orchestrating the brutal 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956 


ater, Andropov is said to have sup- 
L ported Hungarian Party Chief Janos 

Kadar’s liberalizing economic re- 
forms. But according to Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Seweryn Bialer, he is scarcely 
likely to model the gigantic, centrally 
planned Soviet economy on the Hungar- 
ian system, which has abolished most 
planning and is heavily dependent on im- 
ports and exports. As a secretary of the 
Central Committee from 1962 to 1967, he 





Atop Lenin’s Tomb, Andropov reviews 1982 May Day Parade 


miliar with; he has never visited a non- 
Communist nation. 

Partly because he has not been ex- 
posed to the West, Andropov’s personal- 
ity and private life are even more shad- 
owy than those of other Politburo 
members. Soviet Historian Roy Medve- 
dev says Andropov has only one hobby— 
politics. “He's a politician who loves poli- 
tics.” A widower, Andropov has a son, 
Igor, 37, who has worked under Soviet 
Americanologist Georgi Arbatov at Mos- 
cow’s Institute of U.S.A. and Canada 
Studies. According to Hough, Arbatov 
has had a long personal and professional 
relationship with Andropov and may now 
become the equivalent of national securi- 
ty adviser to the new General Secretary 

Andropov's daughter Irina is married 
to Actor Alexander Filipov, who has per- 
formed in a number of avant-garde pro- 
ductions at Moscow’s Taganka Theater. It 
is through Filipov that Russian artists and 
theater people have sometimes caught a 
glimpse of the unofficial Andropov. At 
theater parties, the former Volga boatman 
likes to join in hearty renditions of Russian 
songs. Andropov also has a dry sense of 











in 1972, Andropov has a 54-room 

apartment in Moscow that is com- 
fortable but not elegant. When Sa- 
kharov was invited to visit by An- 
dropov’s son in the mid-1960s, the 
apartment's outstanding features 
were a stereo system, a sofa and a 
cabinet of highly polished wood, 
gifls to Andropov from the late 
Yugoslav leader Josip Broz Tito 

Sakharov was amazed at Andro- 
pov’s collection of books and rec- 
ords, which showed “a strange at- 
traction for Western culture,” and 
not necessarily for the best it has 
to offer. In literature, his taste ran 
to Jacqueline Susann’s Valley of 
the Dolls, and in music, to Chubby 
Checker, Frank Sinatra, Peggy 
Lee and Bob Eberly 

Still, a penchant for American 
pop fiction and golden oldies does 
not make a liberal intellectual. 
“They don’t raise doves in the 
Kremlin,” says Medvedev, “But 
where Mikhail Suslov [the late 
party ideologue] was a dogmatist, 
Andropov is a pragmatist. The 
major problems of Soviet foreign 
policy today—Poland and Af- 
ghanistan—cannot be solved by 
applying more power, but through 
skill and flexibility.” 

In domestic affairs, Andropov 
may well use the strong-arm 
methods he developed in the KGB 
to discipline the Soviet Union’s unruly 
and underproductive labor force. Says 
Breslauer: “There is a feeling in the Soviet 
Establishment that the system is grinding 
down and that the Soviet Union now 
needs a strong man to take charge.” 
Though Breslauer, like most Sovietolo- 
gists, does not anticipate a wave of neo- 
Stalinism, he believes that Andropov 
could easily exploit the prevailing mood 
“He has 15 years of experience in the 
KGB, and his role in helping crush the 
Hungarian uprising is seen as an accom- 
plishment. Andropov seems to have the 
capacity for the kind of decisive leader- 
ship the Soviet Union is looking for.” 

But given his age, he may not have a 
great deal of time to bring about an An- 
dropov era. All but one of the Politburo 
members who supported him for the lead- 
ership are in their 70s.* Andropov has 
suffered at least one heart attack. The ac- 
tuarial tables suggest that he will be a 
transitional figure who will prepare the 
ground for a new generation of leaders 
But Andropov has confounded Soviet 
watchers before, and this enigmatic figure 
may do so again as he takes up the por- 
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Also-Rans Who Still Have Clout 


Bi ‘ezhnev’ s ’s heir will have to work with, ane and watch, the these men 


If Yuri Andropov happens 
to glance over his shoulder, 
he will see a dozen or so | 
men who thought they too 
r) had a shot at the top job. 
Indeed, a number of them 
could still have a chance. Probably not 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 73, a 
career diplomat who may have to be con- 
tent with the largely symbolic post of Soviet 
President. Or Boris Ponomarev, 77, a one- 


date to fill the role of party “theologian” 
before Andropov took the job held by the 
late Mikhail Suslov. Not elder statesmen 
like Brezhnev’s Premier, Nikolai Ti- 
khonov, 77, a man with more experience in 
government than in the party apparatus, or 
the widely traveled and urbane Central 
Committee Secretary Konstantin Rusakov, 
72, who lacks a vital prerequisite: Politbu- 
ro membership. One contender seems to be 
on the way out. Party Secretary Andrei 
Kirilenko, 76, used to be Brezhnev's under- 
study, but apparently lost out on a chance 
for the starring role because he is in poor 
health or political disgrace. But the new 
man could have cause for concern about 
the ambitions of tough Ukrainian Party 
Boss Vladimir Shcherbitsky, 64 Half a 
dozen others figured in the handicapping 
for the succession to Brezhnev and still | 
wield great power. Five of them are voting | 
members of the Politburo. The six 





Political Valet: When Konstantin Cher- 
nenko, 71, won East Germany’s highest 
honor in 1979 (the Order of Karl Marx), 
Party Chief Erich Honecker described 
him as Brezhnev's “closest comrade-in- 
arms.” Others have had less kind things to 
say of the stocky, silver-haired bureaucrat, 
labeling him Brezhnev’s “briefcase carri- 
er.” “page turner” and “political valet.” 
Noone else on the Politburo owed his posi- 
tion so completely to Brezhnev 

Born to a Russian peasant family in 


| the Krasnoyarsk region of Siberia, Cher- 





nenko was trained as a party propagan- 
dist. After a meeting in postwar Moldavia 
with Brezhnev, then local party boss, 
Chernenko was brought to Moscow in 
1956. By the time Brezhnev took over the 
party in 1964, he had made Chernenko his 
chief of staff. Chernenko arranged Brezh- 
nev’s appointment schedule and kept close 
watch on the daily operation of the party 
bureaucracy. 

Chernenko traveled widely with 
Brezhnev, giving rise to speculation that 
the Soviet President had picked him as his 
heir apparent. But without his patron’s 
protection, Chernenko was apparently 
unable to win votes from Politburo mem- 
bers who remembered all too well how he 
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had opened mineral-water bottles for his 
boss during Kremlin meetings 


Dark Horse: With his puffy face and bul- 
bous nose, Viktor Grishin, 68, is a ringer 
for Chicago's late mayor Richard Daley. 
He resembles him in more than just ap- 
pearance. As First Secretary of the Com- 


A view from inside the Kremlin 


munist Party apparatus in Moscow, Gri- 
shin can deliver the Soviet equivalent of 
the Cook County vote to anyone vying for 
the top party slot. Like onetime Moscow 
Party Boss Nikita Khrushchev, he could 
use his post to help himself. 

An anomaly among Soviet leaders, 
Grishin is a Russian who was actually 
born and bred in the Moscow region 
Trained as a land surveyor, he instead fol- 
lowed in his father’s footsteps and became 
a railroad worker. Grishin eventually 
landed a post supervising the machinery 
industry for the Moscow Regional Party 
Committee. He became a member of the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and. for eleven years, was chairman 


of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 


Unions, gaining foreign exposure at inter- 
national labor conferences. In 1967 he be- 
came First Secretary of the Moscow Party 
Committee, and in 1971 was elevated to 
full Politburo membership. 

Thought to be a political hard-liner, 
Grishin has proved equally tough in 
Kremlin in-fighting. With fewer marks 


Grishin: home-town boy 


against him than other contenders, he is a 
dark-horse candidate for future power. 
But poor health (he had a heart attack in 
1981) could sidetrack him. 


Civilian Soldier: At Red Square parades 
| and Kremlin galas, Marshal Dmitri Us- 
tinov, 74, bristles with campaign ribbons, 
yet he has no experience commanding 
troops in the field. Still, as Minister of De- 
fense at a time when the Soviet Union is 
carrying out one of the most ambitious 
arms programs in history, he could pull a 
great deal of rank in any future power 
struggle 
Born to a working-class family in 
Kuibyshev on the Volga, Ustinov made 
his career in the civilian arms industry 
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UWUITH THE MOST 
LINEUP OF NEW- 


Chevy S-10. Last year, it was the 
new-size truck that redefined the 
pickup—and became the hottest- 
selling new truck in Chevy his- 
tory. And now for 1983, the great 
American success story just got 
greater with the exciting new-size 
S-10 Blazer, S-10 Maxi-Cab and the 
revolutionary new Insta-Trac 4X4 
System. 


Another Chevy 
first! Nobody else has a vehicle 
like this revolutionary, new-size 


off-roader.* And nobody else has 
anything like its new Insta-Trac* 
4-wheel-drive system with a newly 
patented central disconnect that 
lets you shift from freewheeling 
2-wheel drive to 4-wheel-drive high 
and back while driving at any speed. 

Massive 15-inch wheels are 
standard. Ground clearance with 
optional off-road tires is 9.1 inches in 
front and 79 inches in the rear. 
That's more than Ford's standard- 
equipped big-size Bronco. With 
optional rear seat folded down, it also 
has more load length than any full- 
size sport utility vehicle. A two- 
wheel-drive Chevy S-10 Blazer is 
also available. 


A 14.6-inch cab extension on an 
extra-long, 123-inch wheelbase 
gives you up to 40% more in-cab load 
space than Datsun’s extended cab. 
That's a whopping 18.4 cu. ft. of 
storage space. The Maxi-Cab offers 
even more leg room than many full- 
size pickups. And available folding 
jump seats with front bucket seats 
let you carry two more adults. 


S-10 offers optional V6 
power Ford Ranger and the import 
pickups don't. With heavy-duty 
payload option and V6, S-10 








ADUANCED 
SIZE TRUCKS EVER 


has a payload rating of 1625 Ibs., 
including people and cargo. That's 
bigger than some full-size pickups 
And now for '83, an S-10 with V6 
power and optional heavy-duty 
trailering package can haul up to 
5000 Ibs., including trailer and 
cargo...more than twice as much 
as the import pickups. 


Get freewheeling fuel effi- 
ciency in 2-wheel drive or ground- 
grabbing traction in 4-wheel drive 


without leaving the driver's seat. For 
the first time, you can shift from free- 





Lighted action-display 
wheeling 2-wheel drive to 4-wheel- 
drive high and back while driving at 
any speed. There are no hubs to 
lock. The all-new patented central 
disconnect handles the locking and 
unlocking on the front axle where it's 
protected from the elements 


onsole shows the gear you're in 


” CHEVY S- 10 BLAZER . 


With S-10 Pickups, Maxi-Cabs and 
Blazers—2- and 4-wheel drive, 4-cyl 
and available V6 power—you can 
get the new-size truck that's right 
for you. Chevy S-10 blows them 
away. Again. With the most advanced 
lineup of new-size trucks ever* 
“Excludes other GM products. 

Some Chevrolets are equipped with engines 
produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries 


or affiliated companies worldwide. See your 
dealer for details 
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TAKING CHARGE sy 
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Nestled in the redwood empire beyond the Valley of the Moon 
is a mystical place called Korbel. 


Here since 1882, Korbel Champagne has been taught or. 
to dance, laugh and celebrate life. y TW 
Every sparkling drop of Korbel Champagne has been & 


naturally fermented in the very bottle you buy...impatiently 


waiting for the moment when your magic electrifies the air 
| Uncorb tle 700GUC. 


F. KORBEL & BROS, GUERNEVILLE, S< MA COUNTY, CA - PRODUCERS OF FINE CALIFORNIA CHAMPAGNES FOR YEARS 
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Trained at a Soviet naval artillery insti- 
tute, he became director of a weapons fac- 
tory in Leningrad. He caught the atten- 
tion of Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky, 
and though his patron was purged in 
1937, the young, sandy-haired weapons 
builder fared well under Stalin, who nick- 
named him “the Redhead” and appointed 
him People’s Commissar of Armaments. 
After the Nazi invasion in 1941, Ustinov 
proved his worth by evacuating the arms 
industry beyond the Ural Mountains. Ex- 
cept for a brief stint in the civilian econo- 
my, Ustinov worked almost exclusively in 
the postwar period on weapons, from the 
atomic bomb to the Backfire bomber, and 
on the Soviet space program 

A full member of the Politburo since 
1976, the civilian soldier has an almost un- 
beatable base in the military and the gov- 
ernment. But as Defense Minister he may 
be hampered by the traditional wariness of 
Soviet officials toward those with strong 
ties to the armed forces. Advancing age 
and poor health might also hurt. 


Raw Youth: When Mikhail Gorbachev, 
51, was named a full member of the Polit- 
buro in 1980, surprised Kremlinologists 
immediately pegged him as a man to 
watch. Since the average age of the Com- 
munist Party’s ruling body was then 71, 
Gorbachev seemed a child at 49, eight 
years younger than Leningrad Party Boss 
Grigori Romanov, then junior member of 
the Soviet hierarchy 

The son of peasants from the Stavro- 
pol region, Gorbachev at one time operat- 
ed a grain harvester. A graduate of the 
Stavropol Agricultural Institute, he has 
shown a willingness to tamper with agri- 
culture, the Achilles’ heel of the Soviet 
economy, and has considered allowing 
farmers to decide what they will plant. 

One of a new, better-educated genera- 
tion of Soviet leaders, Gorbachev holds a 
law degree from Moscow State University 
Well-tailored and self-confident, the 
short, round-faced Gorbachev has the air 
of an intellectual, and can make perfunc- 
tory speeches sound almost interesting. As 
a newcomer to Moscow politics, he has yet 
to attract a following in the party bureau- 
cracy. Says a Western analyst: “He's only 
served in one part of the country, dealing 
with one issue. His party and functional 
bases are very narrow.” But as a member 
of the Party Secretariat as well as a full 
member of the Politburo, an overlapping 
of posts matched only by Kirilenko, Cher- 
nenko and Andropov, seasoning could fa- 
vor Gorbachev next time around 


Young Brezhnev: Tall, dark-haired and 
well-dressed, Vladimir Dolgikh, 57, moves 
graciously at party functions, chatting and 
smiling with the ease of a youthful Brezh- 
nev. He has traveled more widely in non- 
Communist-bloc countries—Austria, Al- 
geria, Japan, West Germany—than most 
of his peers, impressing Western ob- 
Servers as an intelligent manager. Now 
that he has attained nonvoting member- 
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The Soviets 


ship in the Politburo, he could go far 

An ethnic Russian, Dolgikh was born 
in Ilansky, a Trans-Siberian railway town 
about 2,000 miles east of Moscow. He is 
thought to be the son of a former senior 
official in the Ministry of the Interior. Af- 
ter brief service with the Red Army in 
World War II, he earned a scientific de- 
gree from the Mining and Metallurgy In- 
stitute in Irkutsk. Sent to the mining- 
smelting plant in the northern Siberian 
city of Norilsk in 1958, he won high 
marks in the Kremlin for his skill in coor- 
dinating industrial development in the se- 
vere Arctic environment. Dolgikh was 
appointed party boss of his home base, the 
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Gorbachev: down on the farm 


Krasnoyarsk region, in 1969, reportedly 
at the direct behest of Brezhnev. Three 
years later he was named a Central Com- 
mittee secretary and has managed heavy 
industry for the party since 1976. 

Dolgikh, who seems to have taken on 
the job of overseeing development of West 
Siberia’s extensive oilfields, has been cast 
as a man who might be able to improve 
the struggling Soviet economy. But his rel- 
ative youth could keep him from being 
given the chance for some time 


Imperial Air: Soviets like to joke that one 
thing working against Grigori Romanov 
is his surname, the same as Russia’s for- 
mer royal family. Romanov, 59, is not 
laughing. After a meteoric rise to candi- 














date membership in the Politburo in 1973 
and full membership three years later, he 
appears to be going nowhere. Still, as First 
Secretary of the Leningrad Communist | 
Party he cannot be completely counted 
out for the party’s top office 

Born to a Russian peasant family in 
the Novgorod region, Romanov helped to 
defend Leningrad during the 900-day 
Nazi blockade in World War I. Eventu- 
ally landing the top post of party boss in 
the city where the Bolshevik Revolution 
began, Romanov gained the admiration, 
and perhaps envy, of party colleagues for 
his success in revitalizing Leningrad’s ag- 
ing industry 








Romanov: demolishing the royal china 


Part of the problem for the short, salt- 
and-pepper-haired Romanov may be that 
he has a reputation for being imperial in 
more than name. When his daughter was 
married in 1979, Romanov is said to have 
ordered the Hermitage Museum to hand 
over Catherine the Great’s dinner service 
for the reception. Conservative Kremlin 
leaders could hardly have been pleased by 
subsequent press reports in the West that 
carousing guests smashed priceless pieces 
of the royal china. But if the aging post- 
Brezhnev leadership is in need of some 
new blood, Romanov could always be 
brought to Moscow to learn proper table 


manners —By John Kohan. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
Bruce W. Nelan/Washington 
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PUT ASIDE 
OlE)K 
39MM SLR 


FOR JUST ONE 
INSTANT. | 

















With the development of the 
SLR 680, instant photography has 


reached a new level of sophistication. 


And yet, not even we would 
suggest that it is the only camera 
for you. 

Because as we all know, your 
35mm SLR is suitable for a wide 
range of photographic situations. 

We do feel that the Polaroid 
SLR 680 should be one of your 
cameras. For more than one rea- 
son, the first of which is instantly 
apparent. 


IT GIVES YOU THE PICTURE 
RIGHT AWAY. (DON'T YOU WISH 
YOUR 35MM DID?) 


Think about that. You must 
admit, it's a wonderful thing for a 
__ ee, camera to be able to do: 
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to take a picture, then give it up for 
inspection seconds later. To be ad- 
mired, peered at, passed around. 

To be shared. 

This act, examined, reveals it- 
self to be a very satisfying form of 
human communication. 

Unexamined, it’s just lots of fun. 

Although when we consider the 
design of the SLR 680, we doubt 
that fun has ever been taken more 
seriously. 


IT USES THE FASTEST COLOR 
PRINT FILM IN THE WORLD. 
INSTANT OR OTHERWISE. 


Perhaps the most basic ele- 
ment of the new camera is the 
film around which it is designed: 
Polaroid 600 High Speed, the 
world’s fastest color print film — 
600 ASA! 


POLAROID 
PRESENTS THE $265" 
SLR 680. 
A SERIOUS INSTANT 
CAMERA 
FOR THE FUN OF IT. 


It permits smaller apertures, y — 
thereby increasing depth-of-field. <= 


And it helps you freeze the 
Flat esmer-ltscomts lime) viele 

Sh a(ome-lenl-ic-k-he) o)s(e-8- 16 
also noteworthy. It is the 
world’s only folding single- 
lens-reflex camera. 

It has a four-element, coated- 


glass lens; one of the most innovative 


camera lenses ever made 





IT'S COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC. 
IT'S ALSO MANUAL. 


The SLR 680 has sonar Autofocus, 
and an automatic strobe. 

This unique strobe can be used 
Tite (ole )s-e- lave Melt lem olmecla (outlet) 
flash illumination, or for supple- 
mental fill, to eliminate shadows 
that bright sun can cause under 
subjects’ eyes, noses and chins. 

The Autostrobe also aims itself: 
it points sharply downward for 
close-ups, straight ahead for distant 
shots, or assumes any appropriate 
angle in between. Automatically. 

You can use the strobe on every 
shot —thanks, in part, to its 
fast recharging time: under 3 sec- 
olite MO) Mel Re-seal im ime vsmmuirelr lait 
ruiteRe-luioec Rem vellimesielere Mr-lire, 
take time exposures of up to I4 
seconds. 

You can also disengage the sonar 
Autofocus, and focus manually. 


IT'S A LOT LIKE YOUR 35MM 
CAMERA. THEN AGAIN, IT ISN'T. 


The SLR 680 is completely auto- 
matic. But many of its features can 
also be controlled manually. In this 
regard, you'll find it reminiscent 
of your 35mm SLR. But that is where 
the similarity ends. 

The SLR 680, after all, lets you 
see your pictures. Immediately. 
Even better, it lets you share your 
pictures 

Visit your Polaroid dealer 
soon. He will demonstrate state- 
of-the-art optics, electronics 
and film technology. 

In an instant. 
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ONE CAR’ YOU.CAN BUY WHERE YOUR EMOTIONS 


-AREN' T COMPROMISED: BY YOUR INTELLECT. 
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When you spend $10,000 to $20,000 for an automobile, you shouldn't feel like’you’ve had to compromise. 
Naturally, a car must satisfy all your practical needs, but there are other.considerations. 
Take the 1983 Saab APC Turbo. Intellectually, you'll be impressed with the logie of its front-wheel drive, its fout 
wheel disc brakes, its active and passive safety features, not to mention its 53 cubic feet of luggage space 
As for the more visceral pleasures, the first time you feel the APC turbocharger kick jn,*you'll realize that. for 
once, the car you need can also be the car you want. Saabs range in prive trom $10,750 for thi 
WH loor 5-speed to $16,910 for the WU 4-door 5-speed APC Turbo. Manwacturer (guested 
retail price. Not including tax ense, treight, dealer charges or optims The mast intelligent car ever.built. 














| heads—more than 7,000. These war- 


The Soviets 





‘One Quota That Was Overfulfilled 











Brezhnev’s arms buildup gave Moscow an edge in some key areas 


When John Kennedy 
demanded that Nikita 
Khrushchev remove Sovi- 
et missiles from Cuba in 
@ 1962, the American Presi- 
dent was carrying a big 
stick: roughly a 10-to-1 superiority over 
the U.S.S.R. in nuclear weaponry. At the 


| time, and for years afterward, it was com- 


monly accepted in both Moscow and 


| Washington that the overwhelming U.S. 


nuclear advantage had enabled Kennedy 
to go to the brink and force Khrushchev 
to back down. The episode humiliated the 
Soviet leadership and contributed to 
Khrushchev’s downfall two years later. 
Leonid Brezhnev and his comrades 
were determined that the Soviet 
Union catch up to the US. in all 
forms of military power, but particu- 
larly in the nuclear forces that were 
believed to have been politically cru- 
cial in the Cuban missile crisis.* 

In sponsoring the arms buildup, 
Brezhnev turned out to be a true Sta- 
khanovite: he overfulfilled his quota. 
When he died last week, he left to 
Yuri Andropov a military machine 
that is at least as powerful as the US,’s 
in some respects, and more powerful 
in others. The U.S.S.R. and the US. 
now possess approximately the same 
number of ballistic missile war- 


heads are the fastest, most accurate 
and destructive long-range weapons 
in the two sides’ arsenals of last 
resort. In Soviet eyes, they symbolize 
the U.S.S.R.’s attainment of equality 
with the U.S. as a superpower. 

To many Americans and other 
Westerners, however, the Soviet ac- 
cumulation of nuclear arms repre- 
sents something far more menacing. 
The weapons proliferated so rapidly 
and so massively during the 18 years 
of Brezhnev’s reign that they conveyed 
the impression of a juggernaut. American 
deployments during the same period, 
while formidable in their own right, tend- 
ed to occur more in fits and starts. 

The Soviets have concentrated their 
nuclear firepower on giant land-based 
missiles that could, according to some 
worst-case scenarios, be used to launch a 
sneak attack and deprive the US. of a 
large portion of its ability to strike back. 
The smaller American nuclear weapons, 
by contrast, have traditionally been better 





*Reappraising the crisis 20 years after it occurred, 
six of J.F.K.’s top advisers challenged the conven- 
tional wisdom. Writing in TIME (Sept. 27), they con- 
cluded that Kennedy had prevailed not because of 
his nuclear ace in the hole but because Cuba was so 





suited for retaliatory, rather than pre- 
emptive, missions. Moreover, by unveil- 
ing a new generation of shorter-range 
missiles targeted against Europe, the So- 
viets have raised anxieties in NATO about 
the West being bullied or blackmailed in 
some future crisis. 

The Kremlin’s nuclear buildup has 
been accompanied by an equally disturb- 
ing increase in conventional strength and 
the ability to project power around the 
world. It has added ground forces and 
modernized its armored units in Eastern 
Europe. The Soviet navy has evolved from 
little more than a coastal patrol force toa 
blue-water, 300-vessel fleet that could 









Soviet intercontinental ballistic missile in underground silo 


U.S.S.R. has actually achieved across-the- 
board superiority. But that judgment does 
not take sufficiently into account a num- 
ber of problems that plague the Soviet 
Union and offset what otherwise might be 
decisive advantages. Precisely because it 
has been so unrestrained in beefing up its 
military might and throwing its weight 
around the world, the Soviet Union has 
provoked countermeasures by the West 
that will further complicate the U.S.S.R.’s 
defense planning as well as help deter it 
from possible aggression. 

The Kremlin’s much vaunted missile 
force, which Reagan cites as proof of 
Soviet superiority, is far less diversified and 
a» mobile than America’s. Ina few years 
the most threatening of the Soviet 
rockets will themselves be threatened 
by the latest U.S. warheads. Some of 
those are already deployed on Min- 
uteman intercontinental missiles, and 
others are destined for the Trident II 


MX. Even ifthe MX is defeated by po- 
litical opposition, the Minuteman and 
the Trident II programs could still ex- 
pose the Soviet Union to a mirror im- 
age of the “window of vulnerability” 
that so worries Reagan. That vulnera- 


bombers are far inferior to those of the 
US. So are Soviet precision-guided 
munitions, miniaturized guidance 
systems and other high-tech hard- 
ware that proved so devastating in the 
Falklands and Lebanon. 

The Warsaw Pact has a numeri- 
cal edge over NATO in various catego- 
ries of weaponry, but the very name 
of that alliance ought to serve as a re- 
minder of one of its fundamental 
weaknesses: the Soviet Union is 








threaten the industrialized democracies’ 
sea lines of communication. 

Utilizing its new global reach, the 
U.S.S.R. under Brezhnev also embarked 
on adventures far from its traditional 
sphere of interest. During a period when 
the U.S. was shrinking from overseas 
commitments because of Viet Nam, the 
Soviet Union was busy making mischief, 
on its own and by proxy, in Africa, Indo- 
china and Central America, although it 
did avoid situations that might bring di- 
rect conflict with the U.S. 

The combination of Soviet military 
acquisitiveness and geopolitical assertive- 
ness has led some in the West, notably 
Ronald Reagan, to an alarming conclu- 


To Moscow, a symbol of equality; to the West, a menace. 


heavily reliant on Poland and other 
resentful, potentially mutinous satel- 
lites for supply lines and soldiers. More- 
over, 49 divisions totaling more than 
500,000 troops, nearly a quarter of the So- 
viet army, are tied down on the Chinese 
border. When Brezhnev took over from 
Khrushchev, there were only 17 divisions 
in the Far East. 

Thus the Soviet Union over which 
Andropov now presides is vastly more 
powerful, both in the absolute and by 
comparison with the U.S., than it was two 
decades ago. That is thanks largely to 
Leonid Brezhnev. But while the Soviet 
ability to exert force on the world has 
grown, so have the external dangers and 
internal defects with which its new lead- 
ers must cope. That too is Brezhnev’s 
— By Strobe Talbott. 


submarine-launched missile and the | 





| sion: despite its declared aspiration mere- | legacy. 


near the U.S. and because he had Khrushchev out- - A 
| ly to attain parity with the US., the 


gunned with conventional forces in the region 





Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Washington 
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bility will be even more acute for the | 
Soviets, since their submarines and 
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Female field hands, at work near the Volga River, point up a se 
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While the Soviet standard 

of living nearly doubled 

during Leonid Brezhnev’s 

rule, he left behind an 

economy slipping into 

deep trouble. Factories are 
faltering. Farms cannot feed the people. 
Oil production is peaking and may soon 
fall. After decades of steady progress, 
growth has seriously slowed. 

Sull harder times may lie ahead. 
Says Columbia University Sovietologist 
Seweryn Bialer: “In the 1980s the Soviet 
Union may pass through the worst period 
since the death of Stalin. Growth rates 
will be the lowest ever, and the population 
can expect a stagnating or even declining 
standard of living. The very stability of 
the social system may be in question.” Ob- 
serves Marshall Goldman, associate di- 








rector of Harvard University’s Russian 
Research Center: “There are problems 
everywhere in the economy. The Rus- 
sians have to be thinking about what they 


| fought the revolution for. They must be 


asking themselves, ‘Was it worth it?’ ” 
Because of a third consecutive dismal 


| harvest, the Soviets had to import 46 mil- 


lion tons of grain last year, or nearly 20% 
of their consumption, at a cost of $7 bil- 
lion or more. At the same time, the sink- 
ing market price of oil, the chief Soviet ex- 








port, cut earnings from energy sales. | 


Result: a hard-currency deficit with the 
West of $4 billion. To help close that gap, 
the Soviets Sold some 250 tons of gold in 
1981 to raise about $3 billion. 

The Soviet Union, of course, is in no 


| danger of economic collapse. Its $8 billion 


debt to the West is minuscule in a $1.5 
trillion economy, and the Russian people 
throughout history have shown a great 
ability to live with adversity. Moreover, 
economic problems have not diminished 
the Soviets’ military power. The armed 
forces get first call on food, clothing, steel, 
oil, machinery and technology. But the 
priority given to the military has left the 


civilian economy sputtering. 
G« early ‘70s, when the average 
annual growth rate of 4.5% allowed 
the Soviets simultaneously to augment 
their arsenal, invest in new factories and 
improve living standards. Says Econom- 
ics Professor Holland Hunter of Haver- 
ford College: “A very stern experiment in 
industrialization has been under way in 
the Soviet Union during the past half-cen- 
tury, and it has worked successfully. But 


one are the heady days of the 60s 


| this era has played itself out.” 


The economy now churns out one- 


fifth of the world’s industrial production, 
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vere shortage of machinery in the farm system 


Sinking Deeper intoaQ 


For the new boss, a major challenge is to end the economy’s stagnation 





jagmire 


including more steel and oil than any oth- 
er country. But its per capita output of 
goods and services ranks below Italy's 
and is only half that of the U.S. The Soviet 
Union’s reliance on exports of raw mate- 
rials and imports of machinery, technol- 
ogy and finished products makes it appear 
more like a Third World nation than an 
industrial giant. Weaponry, including 
tanks, fighter planes and assault rifles, is 
almost the only manufactured product 
that is of high enough quality to be sold on 
world markets 

Consumer goods are far more abun- 
dant now than during the days of Stalin’s 
early industrialization drive. Nonetheless, 
investment in industrial equipment and 
military hardware still absorbs nearly 
half of Soviet production. Personal con- 
sumption per capita is less than a third of 
what it is in the U.S. Only 6% of the pop- 
ulation own cars; automatic dishwashers 
are unknown. Long queues are the norm 
at groceries and department stores. Poor 
planning and distribution generate tem- 
porary shortages of even the most essen- 
tial goods. Recent examples: in the 
Belorussian Republic, dairymaids went 
to their jobs wrapped in bed sheets 
because of a scarcity of work clothes; in 
Alma Ata and Tula, students could 
not do their term papers because the 
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shops had run out of ballpoint pens 
Though the Soviet diet has improved, 


it is still long on bread and potatoes. Since | 


1970, per capita meat consumption has 


risen 20%, to 128 Ibs. per year, but that is | 


only 48% of the U.S. level. Even this prog- 


ress is now threatened by the succession of | 


poor harvests that have caused shortages 
of animal feed. U.S. Government experts 
estimate this year’s grain harvest at 180 
million tons, 24% below the target in the 
current Soviet Five-Year Plan. “Usually 
the Soviets can expect one good year, one 
bad one and three average ones in a five- 
year period,” says Economics Professor 
James Millar of the University of Illinois, 
“but three bad ones in a row hit hard, and 
| a fourth could be disastrous.” The Soviets 
hope to cover the grain shortfall with im- 
ports and thus avoid wholesale slaughter- 
ing of cattle and pigs. Despite heavy use of 
imported feed, however, meat production 
so far this year is down .5% compared 
with the same period in 1981, and milk 
output has risen only 1% 


hile Brezhnev sank an estimated 
| Ws billion into agriculture dur- 
ing his reign, many collective 
farms are still short of essential machin- 
| ery, including combines for harvesting 
grain. Production also lags because work- 
ers lack the incentives of private owner- 
ship and profits. Proof: the 1.4% of Soviet 
agricultural land that is privately farmed 
produces 30% of the country’s meat and 
milk, 50% of its fruit and 30% of its vegeta- 
bles. A large portion of the food grown 
never makes it to a dinner table because 
the Soviets have failed to develop an ade- 
quate network of farm-to-market roads. 
As wheat is transported in open trucks 
along bumpy lanes, so much blows away 
that many rural routes are virtually paved 
with grain. In addition, there is a shortage 
of refrigerated trucks and warehouse 
space for perishable items. More than half 
of the potato crop rots before it gets to 
market 

For a year, a special government com- 
mission worked to devise a program that 
would revive farm production. Its deci- 
sion, announced by Brezhnev in May: to 
raise the amount of Soviet investment de- 
voted to agriculture from 27% of the state’s 
capital budget to 33% 

Shortages of clothing and other con- 
sumer goods, as well as food, have fueled 
the growth of black markets. Soviet citi- 
zens surreptitiously spend their rubles on 
a wide array of hard-to-get wares, includ- 
ing jeans, stereos and calculators, some- 
times smuggled from the West. Produc- 
tion of moonshine vodka, called samogon, 
roughly equals the output of the state-li- 
censed brands. 

Corruption pervades state-run busi- 
nesses. To meet production quotas, Soviet 
Managers resort to the “shadow econo- 
my,” a system of under-the-table dealing. 
If an industrial supervisor is running short 
of bolts or truck tires, he barters for them 
with another manager, buys them illegal- 
ly from an underground entrepreneur or 
Perhaps bribes officials at the state agency 
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that supplies the materials. Most of the 
equipment for sale in the underground 
economy was stolen or secretly purchased 
from state businesses in the first place. 

The problems with Soviet industry 
run much deeper than an inability to pro- 
duce quality consumer goods in quantity. 
The malaise has spread to heavy manu- 
facturing and mining, which provide the 
raw materials for industrial growth and 
have always been the root of Soviet eco- 
nomic strength. Lron ore production so far 
this year is down .2% from the same peri- 
od in 1981. Cement output has fallen 3%. 
Though the Soviet Union remains the 
world’s largest steel producer (149 million 
tons in 1981, vs. 108.8 million for the run- 
ner-up U.S.), output has fallen below its 
1978 level. Plants are equipped with out- 
moded Bessemer furnaces, which con- 
sume inordinate amounts of energy. 

Obsolete technology also hampers 
many other industries. In factory after 
factory, the Soviet Union is anywhere 
from five to 50 years behind the West. 
The Soviets began producing their first 
family of minicomputers, called the Sis- 
| tema Malykh (small systems), only in 
1977, twelve years after comparable ma- 
chines were introduced in the U.S. 





logical woes and are prepared to 

buy, borrow or steal know-how. The 
West has sold them state-of-the-art ma- 
chine tools and oil-drilling equipment, but 
has in general sought to bar them from 
buying sophisticated hardware that could 
be used both in weapons manufacturing 
and in civilian industry. In Soviet plots to 


T: Soviets recognize their techno- 











Giant hydroelectric dam in Bratsk, Siberia, gives a boost to the Soviet Union's energy supplies 


| get around such bans, charges Defense 


Secretary Caspar Weinberger, “business- 
men, engineers, scientists and workers 
have been bribed. Innocent-looking cor- 
porations have been created to buy equip- 
ment later sent to the U.S.S.R.” 

While the Soviets have successfully 
used Western technology in their weap- 
ons systems, their industry has reaped far 
fewer benefits. Because managers are ex- 
pected to meet rigid production quotas, 
they have been reluctant to take the risk 
of testing new technologies, lest their nor- 
mal output be disrupted. Says Ronald 
Amann, a Sovietologist at the University 
of Birmingham in England: “Imported 
technology cannot readily be adapted to 
Soviet organizations. It does not fit into 
the production machine.” 

Economic problems are complicated 
by the financial crisis in Eastern Europe. 
The six East bloc countries owe Western 
banks and governments $60 billion, and 
the debt is straining their economies. As 
new credit from the West has dried up, 
the Soviets have slightly increased their 
aid to the satellites, which last year to- 
taled $21 billion. That will not be enough, 
and Eastern Europe could be an increas- 
ingly severe drag on Moscow. 

The Poles alone owe about $25 billion 
and recently deferred payment on 40% of 
the $9.5 billion they owe this year in prin- 
cipal and in interest on that debt. With 
their economy reeling from the impact of 
political turmoil and martial law, indus- 
trial production fell 19% last year. Since 
then, food prices have gone up 300% to 
400%. In Warsaw, new men’s suits are 
available only to those who can prove 
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they are graduating from school or get- 
| ting married. 

| Other East European economies are 
also sagging. Rumania is trying to re- 
schedule payments on its $10 billion for- 
| eign debt. Several Rumanian cities are suf- 
fering power shutoffs of up to four hours a 
day; bread and sugar are being rationed. 
Hungary has high trade deficits. 

Moscow will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to be generous to its allies. In the 
past, the Soviets achieved their economic 
growth by marshaling vast human and 
physical resources. But, says Abraham 
Becker, a senior economist at the Rand 
Corporation, “Soviet sources of growth 
will remain stymied until at least the 
1990s." That goes for people as well as 
raw materials. 

In addition to a low birth rate that is 








of the University of Kansas: “It appears 
that the entire growth in investment vol- 
ume in industry will have to go for energy. 
That leaves nothing for computers, steel 
and the like. The squeeze is severe.” 

Wresting more production from the 
available resources may require funda- 
mental changes in Soviet central plan- 
ning, including the use of free markets to 
set prices, combined with profit and wage 
incentives to encourage harder work. 
Such reforms have been tried over the 
past decade in Hungary, where managers 
are encouraged to shoot for profits rather 
than production quotas. Bulgaria is now 
copying the Hungarian experiment. 

But Soviet leaders have proved to be 
much more ideologically rigid. Econom- 
ics Professor Gertrude Schroeder of the 
University of Virginia estimates that the 
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leading to serious labor shortages, the So- 
viets are facing shortfalls in their most 
valuable resource: oil. Production has 
probably peaked at 12 million bbl. a day. 
As a result, the Soviets have had to reduce 
exports of low-priced oil to Eastern Eu- 
rope, worsening the financial problems of 
the satellites. Economist Edward Hewett 
of the Brookings Institution says exports 
to the West may taper off to nothing by 
the middle of the decade. 

To make up for stagnating oil produc- 
tion, the Soviets are planning a big boost 
in electricity generation through hydro- 
electric dams and an all-out development 
of their huge natural gas reserves. The 
centerpiece is the 3,500-mile pipeline that 
will carry gas for export from Siberia to 
Western Europe. Nonetheless, Hewett 
calculates that even with the pipeline, the 
Soviets’ annual hard-currency earnings 
from energy exports could fall from last 
year’s $17 billion to $11 billion in 1985, 
Says Soviet Energy Expert Leslie Dienes, 








Soviets are now working on their 14th set 
of “reforms” since 1965. Says she: “These 
aren't reforms as much as endless changes 
in their planning procedures. The real 
trouble is rooted in the system. To correct 
their problems, they must decentralize the 
economy.” Decentralizing the economy, 
though, would mean dispersing political 
power, and the Kremlin is hardly eager 
for that. In addition, the vast Soviet bu- 
reaucracy has a vested interest in resisting 
economic reforms. 

As the Soviets and their sateilites 
have sunk deeper into the quagmire, they 
have become tempting targets for com- 
mercial and financial sanctions, even 
though such measures have been ineffec- 
tive in the past. After the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan in late 1979, President 
Carter declared a partial embargo on 
grain exports and shipments of many 
types of technology to Moscow. Sixteen 
months later, Reagan lifted the grain 
embargo, saying that it was hurting 











American farmers more than the Soviet 
Union. In response to last December's 
martial-law crackdown in Poland, Rea- 
gan strengthened the ban against tech- 
nology exports to the Soviets but let the 
grain trade continue. 

But efforts to coordinate a sanctions 
policy among the allies hit a serious snag. 
Despite persistent U.S. protests, West 
Germany, France and other Western na- 
tions are committed to supplying financ- 
ing and materials for the Soviet gas pipe- 
line and have refused to retreat from this 
position. Why, ask the Europeans, should 
they forgo the profits from the $10 billion 
deal and deny themselves much needed 
Soviet gas when the U:S. refuses to revive 
a grain embargo that would hurt Ameri- 
can farmers? Over the past five months, 
the U.S. has banned the sale of American 
energy technology to European compa- 
nies that are supplying equipment for the 
pipeline. But that policy has caused an up- 
roar in Europe, and the U.S. lifted those 
sanctions on Saturday. A new under- 
standing on East-West trade announced 
by the President (see WORLD) will resolve 
some of these Europe-U.S. frictions, but 
the basic disagreement on the usefulness 
of sanctions will remain. 

Most economists doubt the West can 
agree on sanctions that would truly hurt 
the Soviets. Says Richard Kaufman, a So- 
viet expert with the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee: “The U.S. cannot 
build an economic wall around the Soviet 
Union.” Moscow evaded the US. grain 
embargo by boosting imports from Ar- 
gentina, Australia and Canada. 

Though the White House has talked 
tough publicly, there has been an ongoing 
debate within the Administration over 
how much pressure the West can bring to 
bear on the Soviet Union. Hard-liners, 
particularly those in the Pentagon, say 
that economic sanctions might force the 
Soviets to slow military spending and be 
more cautious in foreign policy adven- 
tures from Afghanistan to Africa. 


oderates, centered in the State and 
M Commerce departments, have ar- 

gued that it is difficult to use eco- 
nomic pressure to force a totalitarian soci- 
ety to change its foreign policy. Such 
countries can drive down standards of liv- 
ing a long way before they cut military 
spending. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
could be less predictable and more dan- 
gerous when it is economically weak than 
when it is doing well. 

For more than a half-century, Soviet 
Officials have claimed that their economic 
system is superior to Western capitalism 
and, as Nikita Khrushchev once said, 
would some day “bury” it. Such boasts 
sound particularly hollow today. Perhaps 
the greatest challenge that the new Soviet 
leadership faces is finding a way to haul 
the Communist economies out of their 
stagnation. —By Charles Alexander. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and 
Gisela Bolte/Washington 
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Even the person who has everything 
occasionally runs out. 
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Nature has made Brazil a major 
producer of hydroelectric power. 


Perhaps what is most 
extraordinary about the 
beautiful Iguacu Falls is not 
its vertical drop of 250 feet, but 
rather its ability to generate 
9,500 MW of energy for Brazil's 
120 million inhabitants. 

Today, scattered across Brazil’s 
8.5 million square kilometers, 
are other natural attractions 
like Iguacu, all helping to 
develop the nation’s industrial 
might. 

Thanks in part to these natural 
assets, the average yearly 
increase in Brazil's Gross 
National Product has been one 
of the highest in the world. Per 
capita income last year was in 
the area of 1,990 U.S. dollars. 
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Between 1970 and 1980, 
agricultural production 
increased 66.7%. Now, Brazil is 
close to becoming the second 
largest food exporter in the 
world. In addition, other key 
exports include aircraft, ships, 
automobiles, shoes, textiles, 
household appliances, diverse 
technology... and other 
products and services to 
markets throughout the world. 
Brazil needs a bank that can 
keep pace with such dynamic 
progress. 

And Banco do Brasil has been 
keeping pace, ever since it 
opened its first foreign branch 
in 1941. Today, 70 Banco do 
Brasil offices are in business to 
serve you in virtually all of the 
world’s key financial centers. 





In Brazil alone, there are more 
than 2,000 Banco do Brasil 
branches to accommodate your 
every business need. In each, 
you will find all of the support 
and expertise required to help 
create and close business 
dealings with your Brazilian 
counterparts. 

Banco do Brasil is the main 
financial agent of the Brazilian 
nation. Rely on its experience 
to show you all that Brazil has 
to offer in the way of business 
transactions, investments, and 
mutually profitable joint 
ventures. 
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Your gateway to business in Brazil. 
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The Reagan Administra- 
tion believes it can influ- 
ence the orientation, and 
possibly even the com- 
a position, of the leader- 
ship that has succeeded 
Leonid Brezhnev. That belief, whether it 
proves right or wrong, is a variation on an 
old theme: a stubbornly recurring but usu- 
ally frustrated American desire to effect 
some change for the better in the system 
that poses the most serious military threat 
and political challenge facing the West. 

Supreme power in the U.S.S.R. has 
changed hands only four times before. 
Viadimir Lenin died in 1924 and made - 
way for Joseph Stalin, who died 29 
| years later, to be replaced briefly by 
| Georgi Malenkov, who was outmaneu- 

vered by Nikita Khrushchev, who in 

turn was ousted by Brezhnev in 1964. 

The changeovers in Moscow might as 

well have occurred on another planet. | 

USS. statesmen of those years had little | 

understanding of what had happened, | 
| much less any anticipation of what was 
going to happen next, and still less 
any sense of what the US. could do 
about it. 

But Ronald Reagan's chief advis- 
ers thought they had a unique opportu- 
nity to affect the post-Brezhnev transi- 
tion. They knew that the actuarial 
tables, combined with the obvious evi- 
dence of Brezhnev’s declining health, 
made it quite likely that he would be re- 
placed during their own term of office. 
Furthermore, there was good reason to 
suspect that the economic and demo- 
graphic problems besetting the Soviet 
empire had touched offa debate behind 
the Kremlin walls over the best course 
to follow in the future. 

Reagan and company hoped that 
their reputation as hard-liners would 
nudge the Soviets toward more cautious, 
pragmatic and inward-looking leaders 
than those who have ruled the U.S.S.R. 
until now. Richard Pipes, a Harvard his- 
torian who has served as the Administra- 
tion’s senior Kremlinologist, is convinced 
that a struggle has been going on for some 
time between young Turks who advocate 
domestic economic reform and an old 
guard that wants to continue the tradi- 
tional pattern of compensating for inter- 
nal failures by pursuing foreign successes, 
often in the form of military adventures. 

The Reagan Administration’s tough 
rhetoric, its attempt to consolidate anti- 








the-board rearmament have all been in- 
tended to impress on the Soviets that they 
have a choice. They can moderate their 
conduct—which, by implication, means 
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Soviet alliances and its program of across- | 
| cut division between two camps. Any U.S. 





| choosing more moderate rulers—and 


thereby earn a respite from conflict 
abroad that may be their last chance to 
tend to their home front. Or, if the succes- 
sion struggle is resolved-in favor of ideo- 
logues and expansionists, they can contin- 
ue pursuing an aggressive course and 
thereby risk an almost inevitable, poten- 
tially cataclysmic confrontation with the 
U.S. On top of that, the stagnation and 
deterioration of their economy will accel- 
erate as more resources are wasted in an 
arms race that the U.S.S.R. can neither 
afford nor, in the long run, win. 

Whether that stark view is an accu- 





rate reading of how things really do work 
inside the Politburo or a wise prescription 
for U.S. policy toward the U.SS.R. is de- 
batable. “Pipes’ theory is based on two 
faulty premises,” maintains Robert Leg- 
vold at the New York City-based Council 
on Foreign Relations. “First, it’s a mis- 
take to think that the primary impulse of 
Soviet foreign policy is to distract the pop- 
ulation from its own woes. Rather, the So- 
viet Union’s behavior in the world is mo- 
tivated by a combination of historical 
insecurity and a more recent ambition to 
exercise all the rights it thinks go with be- 
ing a superpower. Neither of those factors 
would change much if things were going 
better on the home front. Second, Pipes is 
wrong in assuming that there is a clear- 


policy designed to assure that some non- 
existent group of ‘moderates’ will come to 


power is a chimera.” Even if there actual- 
L 
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A longstanding and often frustrated goal of U.S. policy 


ly were such moderates lurking in the 
wings, it is conceivable that vigorous, 
sometimes bellicose anti-Soviet policies 
on the part of U.S. authorities could vindi- 
cate and strengthen their hard-line rivals. 

That is precisely what some Soviets 
hint might happen. Says Radomir Bog- 
danov, a senior “Americanologist” in 
Moscow: “What’s going on right now in 
Soviet-American relations has a potential 
impact on the correlation of forces [inside 
the Soviet Establishment]. These people | 
in the White House are unpredictable 
ideologues. They think we are so weak | 
that we can be crushed by economic pres- 
sure. They don’t understand how this 
dangerous illusion might play into the 
hands of some people here.” 

Leonid Zamyatin, a powerful 
member of the Central Committee of | 
the Soviet Communist Party and for 
years a close adviser of Brezhnev’s, dis- 
misses Pipes as “someone who still 
lives back in the era of ancient monar- 
chies” and whose theories about the 
Soviet Union are “mere stupidities.” 

Be that as it may, for the first time 
in the history of Soviet-American rela- 
tions, the men running the U.S. have 
sought quite consciously to play Krem- 
lin-succession politics. By no means, 
however, is it the first time that the U.S. 
| has aimed to influence internal Soviet 
policies. That has been going on since 
the revolution of 1917. Early that year 
Woodrow Wilson, the paragon of ideal- 
ism in American foreign policy, hailed | 
as “wonderful and heartening” the | 
overthrow of the Tsar. Russia, he said, 
“was always known by those who knew 
it best to have been always in fact dem- | 
ocratic at heart.” Now that the monar- 
chy had been cast into the dustbin of 
history, he went on, “the great, generous 
Russian people have been added in all 
their naive majesty and might to the forces 
that are fighting for freedom in the world.” 

It was, of course, Wilson who was na- 
ive. Tsarist autocracy quickly gave way to 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat,’ and 
the US. began 65 years of trying, with a 
great variety of tactics and theories but 
with a notable lack of success, to find 
some way of ameliorating the more mad- 
dening, sometimes murderous aspects of 
Soviet tyranny. 

The US. withheld diplomatic recog- 
nition from the Bolsheviks throughout the 
1920s, Part of the reason was a hope in 
Washington that by turning its back on 
these upstarts in Moscow, the West could 
make them change their revolutionary 
ways. Soviet Communism was an epidem- 
ic to be quarantined. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt finally | 
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| and implacable that the Western de- 





hen World War II ended, so 
We: Soviet-American hand- 
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extended recognition in 1933, he justified 
the decision partly on the ground that a 
dozen years of nonrecognition had failed 
to alter either the internal or the foreign 
policies of the Soviet Union. Hostility hav- 
ing failed, the U.S. was ready to try a dose 
of friendship. The new American embassy 
was to be modeled on Monticello. “I like 
the idea of planting Thomas Jefferson in 
Moscow,” said F.D.R. The first U.S. Am- 
bassador, William Bullitt, told the Presi- 
dent, “Our representatives in the Soviet 
Union today can have a really immense 
influence.” 

That proved another futile hope. In 
the next decade, Roosevelt and his advis- 
ers came to realize that they were dealing 
with a political system that was not only 
deeply repugnant to Western values but 
virtually impervious to Western attempts 
to change it. Nevertheless, compared with 
Nazi Germany. “Uncle Joe” Stalin’s Rus- 
sia seemed by far the lesser of two evils. "I 
can't take Communism, nor can you,” 
said Roosevelt to Ambassador Joseph 
Davies in 1941. “But to cross this 
bridge [i.e., beat Hitler], | would hold 
hands with the devil.” 


holding. At the outset of the 
cold war in the late “40s, U.S. policy 
turned once again toward quaran- 
tine—or containment—of Soviet pow- 
er, That power seemed so predatory 


mocracies believed their only hope was 
to band together and deter further Sovi- 
et expansionism. The idea of actively 
coaxing the U.S,.S.R. toward a more hu- 
mane social order seemed out of the 
question. The author of the contain- 
ment doctrine, George Kennan, held 
out the dim hope that if the Soviet ag- 
gressive drive were held in check, per- 
haps the regime might mellow. But that 
would happen only very gradually. Be- 
cause of the internal dynamics of the 
Soviet Union, Kennan argued, Ameri- 
can influence on that country’s evolu- 
tion could only be oblique and passive. 

The immediate effect of the cold war 
on life inside the Soviet Union was very 
much the opposite of mellowing. In a new 
book, Postwar Soviet Politics, Historian 
Werner G. Hahn, a former CIA analyst, 
argues persuasively that some incipient 
but promising trends toward moderation 
were wiped out by a further wave of 
purges. The crackdown was in part a re- 
action to what was seen in the Kremlin as 
a new menace of “encirclement” and 
counterrevolutionary “rollback” emanat- 
ing from the outside world. 

In the mid-'50s, a warming of the in- 
ternational climate touched off a thaw in- 
side the U.S.S.R. Partly because he had 
attended his first summit meeting with 
Western leaders the year before in Gene- 
va, Khrushchev felt able to launch his de- 
Stalinization campaign and begin releas- 
ing prisoners from the Gulag Archipelago 
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in 1956. This time American diplomacy 
had helped. to improve conditions within 
the Soviet Union. But in the absence of 
clear, consistent ideas about how the Sovi- 
et system really works, American efforts 


| to make that system more compatible 


with US. interests and values have been 
doomed to repeat old errors and commit 
new ones. 

A vivid example is the longstanding 
effort to ease the plight of Russian Jewry, 
which predates even the Soviet era. In 
1911, American Jewish organizations lob- 
bied hard to abrogate a 79-year-old com- 
mercial treaty, largely in retaliation for 
the tsarist government's discrimination 
against, and repression of, Jews. The cam- 
paign was successful on Capitol Hill, and 
the Taft Administration reluctantly ter- 
minated the treaty. The consequence for 
Russian Jews was a step-up in official 
anti-Semitism. 

Some 60 years later, Henry Kissinger 
used “quiet diplomacy” with the Kremlin 














to increase Jewish emigration. It worked. 
The number of exit permits rose from 400 
| in 1968 to nearly 35,000 in 1973. Then 
Congress once again got into the act. 
Senator Henry Jackson introduced legis- 
lation that in effect made increased Jew- 
ish emigration a condition for easier Sovi- 


et access to the American market. It 
backfired. The Kremlin objected to “un- 
acceptable interference in our internal af- 
fairs,” and emigration dropped off sharp- 
ly. Later it began to climb again, reaching 
51,000 in 1979, but by last year it had 
plummeted to fewer than 10,000. 

If trade isan instrument for gaining le- 
verage over Soviet behavior, the U.S. has 
yet to figure out how to use it. One school 
says: Trade with the Soviets a lot—get 
them to drink our soda pop, wear our blue 
jeans, buy our ball bearings and computers 


and grain—and they'll become more like 
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us and depend more on us. That view is 
held by some diehard advocates of détente 
and prominent American businessmen, 
such as Armand Hammer of Occidental 
Petroleum and Donald Kendall of Pep- 
sico. The other school says: Don’t trade 
with them at all, blockade them, force 
them to face up to their problems without 
the help of our credits and technology and 
consumer goods; that will give them no 
choice but to concentrate on internal re- 
form rather than external expansion. That 
is the inclination of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration, as was amply proved when it de- 


and to discourage those in allied nations as 
well—to help the Soviets build a gas pipe- 
line to Western Europe. 

Neither approach seems to have 
worked. The theory of convergence— 
that, over time, the Soviet economy and 
its political superstructure would become 
more decentralized, borrowing more and 
more from capitalism—has not been 
borne out. The imperative on which 
the system operates is still totalitarian 
control. No matter what they stock in 
their refrigerators, KGB officers are no- 
where near joining the Pepsi genera- 
tion in any ideological sense. 

Nor is there good reason to think 
that blockading the Soviet economy 
will force reforms. As long as there is a 
buck to be made in East-West trade, 
the U.S. will probably be unable to sus- 
tain tough sanctions. So the Reagan 
Administration itself has demonstrat- 
ed when, in deference to the farm lob- 
by, it lifted the grain embargo that 
Jimmy Carter imposed after the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. Even if trade 
could be used as a stick, experience of 
the past 65 years has shown that when 
the Soviets are hit, they tend to hit 
back or beat up all the more ferocious- 
ly on their own people—or both. 

Through the decades, about the 
only times when repression has shown 
even the most tentative sign of giving 
way to reform within the U.SS.R. 
have been when international tensions 
in general, and Soviet-American ten- 
sions in particular, have abated. That 
happened after the civil war in the ’20s, 
between World War II and the cold war 
in the ‘40s, in the Khrushchev thaw of the 
late ‘50s, and in the early ‘70s, when Kis- 
singer and Richard Nixon pursued their 
undeservedly maligned détente policies 
with Brezhnev. During those episodes, all 
too infrequent and brief, the Soviet regime 
showed itself slightly more receptive to 
experimenters or liberalizers in its midst, 
slightly more tolerant of pluralistic ele- 
ments in its society and creative impulses 
in its culture. 

Insofar as the Administration thinks 
that it will be doing the Soviet people a fa- 
vor by increasing pressure on their new 
leadership to mend its ways “or else,” the 
U.S. may be defying both history and the 
very nature of the system il is trying to 
influence. — By Strobe Talbott 
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Coups and Killings in Kabul 








A KGB defector tells how Afghanistan became Brezhnev’s Viet Nam 


Vladimir Kuzichkin, 35, a former KGB major whose presence in Britain 
was announced by the British government last month, has given an ex- 
traordinary account of Soviet involvement in Afghanistan—perhaps the 


or = 


greatest blot on Brezhnev's career—as seen by the KGB. Kuzichkin, who 
defected to the British last June, had served under cover in Iran for five 
years. He was in the ultrasecret “Directorate S,” which controls “illegals,” 


Soviet-born agents abroad. In an exclusive interview in London last week with TIME’s 
Frank Melville, Kuzichkin said: 1) Brezhnev himself overruled repeated advice from 
Yuri Andropov's KGB not to turn Afghanistan into a Soviet satellite, 2) Afehan President 
Babrak Karmal is a KGB agent of long standing, 3) Karmal’s predecessor was murdered 
in his palace by a specially trained, KGB-led Soviet assault group. Kuzichkin’s account 


enior KGB officers rarely let their 
& hair down about politics. But Af- 
ghanistan has exasperated many 
As a former boss [a KGB general] put it 
late one night: “Afghanistan is our Viet 
Nam. Look at what has happened. We 
| began by simply backing a friendly 
regime; slowly we got more deeply 
| involved; then we started manipu- 
lating the regime—sometimes us- 
ing desperate measures—and now? 
Now we are bogged down in a war 
we cannot win and cannot aban- 
don. It’s ridiculous. A mess. And 
but for Brezhnev and company we 
would never have got into it in the 
first place.” The general had said 
what many of us involved with Af- 
ghanistan—in the KGB, the army 
and outside—felt but would not 
Stick our necks out to say 
It all began innocently enough 
with a lucky accident. Over the past 
50 years we had never had any seri- 
ous problems with the Afghan 
kings. Then, in 1973, [Mohammed] 
Daoud overthrew the monarchy 
with the help of the leftists. Al- 
though the leftist officers had been 
trained in the Soviet Union, we had 
not encouraged them to overthrow 
the King. Nonetheless, the reaction 
in the Soviet leadership was that 
this change was for the good 
Our relations with Daoud were 
never very good. He was keen to keep 
open his links with the West. He did 
not wish to become too closely involved 
with us. Those of us who knew Afghani- 
stan were convinced no harm would come 
of that. The Afghans would slaughter 
each other for generations, regardless of 
whether they claimed to be Communists 
It was inconceivable to us that Af- 
ghanistan could do any credit to the Sovi- 
et Union, let alone “Communism.” The 
Afghans, we told each other, should be 
left to stew in their own juice. We could 
never control them, but neither could 


anyone else. We had our first taste of | 


things to come in 1978. Daoud turned 
against the Communists who had helped 
him to power. Not only did he arrest the 
leaders of the Afghan Communist party, 
| but he planned to execute them. The Af- 
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slaughter, 


ghan Communists were in a desperate po- 
sition. They consulted the Soviet embassy 
in Kabul. Moscow quickly confirmed that 
we would support their proposed coup 
against Daoud. Just before it was too 
late, the Communist leaders ordered the 


coup—in fact, from their prison cells 
The coup succeeded, and Afghani- 
stan went Communist. But Mr. Brezh- 
nev and his colleagues brushed aside the 
vitally important warnings that the KGB 
was giving them—and disaster ensued 
At the outset the Politburo felt it now 
had a chance to make some real head- 
way in Afghanistan. It would pour in 
money and advisers. Afghanistan's links 
with the West would be gradually sev- 
ered. Afghanistan would be not only a 
neighboring country with whom we had 
good relations, like Finland, but a new 
member of the “Communist family.” 
The KGB tried to explain tactfully 
that a Communist takeover in Afghani- 
stan presented ‘hair-raising problems. 
We pointed out that despite all his 
the tribes had accepted 
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Brezhnev welcoming Babrak Karmal to Moscow in 1980 


Daoud as a legitimate ruler. An openly 
Communist regime would arouse hostil- 
ity that would then be directed against 
the Soviet Union 

It was clearly of the utmost impor- 
tance that Afghanistan should have the 
right leader. The choice was between 
Karmal, who headed the Parcham faction 
in the Afghan Communist party, and 
[Noor Mohammed] Taraki, who headed 
the Khalq faction. We knew a lot about 
both men. In the papers we put to the 
Politburo, we scrupulously assessed their 
Strengths and weaknesses. Our assess- 
ment made it clear that Taraki would be a 
disastrous choice. He was savage by tem- 
perament, had little feel for handling 
complex political issues, and would be 
easily influenced by his cronies, but 
not by us. Karmal, on the other 
hand, we said, understood the need 
for subtle policies. Moreover, he 
had been a KGB agent for many 
years. He could be relied upon to 
accept our advice 


he Politburo decided to back 
Tee because Mr. Brezhnev 

said he knew Taraki personal- 
ly. He was sure Taraki would do a 
good job! Things started going off 
the rails almost at once. Taraki 
shipped Karmal off to Prague as 
ambassador. He then set about kill- 
ing Karmal’s supporters (many of 
whom were our own informers) 
Brezhnev would do nothing to stop 
and Karmal, who 
was already disgruntled, began to 
bear a bitter grudge against the So- 
viet Union. Things soon went from 
bad to worse. The Shah had fallen in 
Iran. Taraki's policies seemed cer- 
tain to ensure there would also be a 
massive Muslim insurrection in Af- 
ghanistan. Taraki’s response was to 
slaughter any opposition within his 


SovFoT 





| reach. Moscow tried to persuade him that 


this was a recipe for disaster, he should not 
repeat Stalin's errors. Taraki told Moscow 
to mind its own business 

One day things began to look 
brighter. A man called [Hafizullah] Amin 
seemingly emerged from nowhere to be 
Taraki’s deputy. He was a cultivated Ori- 
ental charmer. Quietly, Amin began to 
take control away from Taraki. More im- 
portant, he persuaded Moscow that he 
would be able to defuse the Muslim 
threat. We at the KGB, though, had doubts 
about Amin from the start. Our investiga- 
tions showed him to be a smooth-talking 
fascist who was secretly pro-Western (he 
had been educated in the United States) 
and had links with the Americans. We 
also suspected that he had links with the 
CIA, but we had no proof. In short, the 
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KGB was pointing to a danger that 
Amin—if he could ride the tiger of Mus- 


lim insurgency and come out on top as the | 


| leader of an Islamic Afghanistan—not 





only would turn to the West but would 
also expel the Soviet Union—lock, stock 
and barrel—from Afghanistan. On politi- 
cal grounds, the KGB argued, it would be 
better, even at this late hour, to put Kar- 
mal in as President. 


espite our warnings, and to our com- 

plete amazement, Mr. Brezhnev 

backed Amin. Taraki was invited to 
Moscow. Secretly, Mr. Brezhnev and his 
Politburo colleagues had agreed with 
Amin that Amin would arrange for Taraki 
to step down as President on his return to 
Kabul. Amin carried out the agreement in 
spirit, if not to the letter: Taraki stepped 
straight from the presidency to his grave. 
Moscow was willing to turn a 
blind eye to that. It was only 
weeks, however, before the 
smooth-talking Amin made 
the KGB argument seem cor- 
rect. Amin did not honor spe- 
cific promises made to the So- 
viet Union, he complained 
about the KGB’s activities in 
Afghanistan, and he wanted 
Soviet officials who had had 
the “effrontery” to advise him 
recalled. Moreover, things in 
Afghanistan were looking 
blacker and blacker. Terrible 





reports were coming in of A trio of dead Afghan leaders: Daoud, Taraki and Amin ; 
“Now we are bogged down in a war we cannot win and cannot abandon.” 





what Muslim insurgents were 
doing to any Soviet advisers 
they caught. Worse, though the uprising 
was spreading, Amin seemed to be doing 
nothing to combat it. 

The Politburo now really was con- 
vinced that the KGB argument had been 
right: Amin was planning to turn Afghan- 
istan against the Soviet Union. So the Po- 
litburo decided Amin had to go. Prefera- 
bly quietly—but certainly dead. At first, 
we—that is, the KGB—were given the job. 


| We had an officer, an illegal who passed 


as an Afghan and had for some time been 
one of Amin’s personal cooks. He was or- 
dered to poison Amin. But Amin was as 
careful as any of the Borgias. He kept 
switching his food and drink as if he ex- 
pected to be poisoned. The illegal’s nerves 
began to fray as his attempts. 

The failures annoyed Moscow. The 
Politburo accepted a less quiet way of get- 
ting rid of Amin. This time special Soviet 
troops were to storm the presidential pal- 
ace. The day after Christmas 1979, Soviet 
paratroopers began arriving at the Kabul 
airport. They strengthened the substan- 
Ual garrison we had quietly been building 
up there. The next day an armored col- 
umn moved out of the airport toward the 
palace. It consisted of a few hundred Sovi- 
et commandos, plus a specially trained as- 
sault group of KGB officers—rather like 
the U.S. Green Berets. They were all in 
Afghan uniforms, and their vehicles had 





— 





Along the road the column was 
stopped at an Afghan checkpoint. Afghan 
troops gathered round to find out what 
was happening. Suddenly the flaps of the 
front vehicle went up and the Afghans 
were machine-gunned to the ground. The 
column rolled on. When it reached the 
palace, the special troops attacked from 
three sides, while Colonel Bayerenov (the 
head of the KGB's terrorist-training 
school) led the assault on the palace. The 


| attack got off to a good start. It would 


have been even better had the leading ar- 
mored vehicle not got caught up in the 
palace gates. Moscow wanted no Afghans 
left to tell the tale of what had happened 
in the palace. No prisoners were to be tak- 
en. Anybody leaving the building was to 
be shot on sight. Amin was found drink- 
ing in a bar on the top floor of the palace. 
He was shot without question. So was the 








exceedingly beautiful young woman with 
him. The Soviet objective had been 
achieved. But the plan was not without its 
weaknesses. No one had expected Amin’s 
bodyguard to put up such ferocious resis- 
tance within the palace. Resistance was 
so stiff that Colonel Bayerenov stepped 
out of the door to call for reinforcements. 
He had forgotten about the orders to the 
troops outside and was shot. 

Anyway, Amin was now dead. Earli- 
er, Karmal had been located in Europe 
and brought to Moscow. He agreed to be 
the President of Afghanistan and to invite 
Soviet troops in to protect his regime. 
Even before that announcement was 
made, tens of thousands of our ground 
troops were moving into Afghanistan. 

The Western press attributed several 
motives to Moscow. Some said we were 
worried about the impact on Soviet Mus- 
lims that an upsurge of Islamic funda- 
mentalism in Lran and Afghanistan could 
have. Others said that we insisted on hav- 
ing “our own man” or that we were in- 
flamed by the terrible deaths that Afghan 
insurgents were inflicting on Soviet advis- 
ers. There is something in these interpre- 
tations. But they miss the real point. 

What moved the Politburo was the 
thought that the Muslim revolution in Af- 
ghanistan could succeed and that, as a re- 
sult, the Soviet Union would actually be 











sions of such a blow to our prestige would 
be unpredictable. The Soviet Union could 
not run such a risk. The Politburo was de- 
termined to show that the Soviet Union 
would not be pushed about. 

Now the military came to the fore. The 
army had not been happy about the way 
our military involvement in Afghanistan 
had been handled. Some had argued that 
troops, not advisers, should have been sent 
in in 1978, before things got out of hand. 
But in December 1979, the general staff 
felt that 80,000 or so Soviet troops could 
get the situation under control. 

There was nowa new Afghan leader, a 
KGB agent at that, and substantial Soviet 
support. The Afghan army, we believed, 
would go over to the offensive. The insur- 
gents themselves would be reluctant to 
take on such odds. Soviet troops were just 
supposed to provide the initial stiffener. 
Well before Amin’s murder, 
two divisions, specially made 
up of Farsi-speaking troops 
from neighboring Tadzhiki- 
stan and Uzbekistan, had 
been assembled along the 
frontier. They all had Afghan 
uniforms. They were sup- 


tion go more smoothly. In ret- 
rospect, it was an error. In no 
time at all they were black- 
marketeering (including sell- 
ing army equipment), buying 
Korans and robbing the local 
population (for which many 
were executed). They showed 
little interest in fighting 
“their neighbors,” the Afghans. European 


posed to make our interven- | 





troops were soon brought to replace the | 


Tadzhiks and Uzbeks. 
We made two major errors of judg- 


ment: we overestimated the willingness of | 


the Afghan army to fight and underesti- 
mated the upsurge of Afghan resistance. 
As a result we sent in too few troops. The 
trouble is that Moscow cannot correct this 
error. When we began to get bogged 
down, of course, the army argued for more 
troops. The Soviet general staff wanted at 
least twice as many—to seal off the fron- 
tier with Pakistan and get better control 
along the border with Iran. But the Polit- 
buro ruled that out. By then, it feared pro- 
voking a serious Western reaction. 


Now no one in the U.S.S.R. is happy. | 


Soviet troops are bogged down. Karmal 
has not established effective leadership. 
Like his predecessors, Karmal is proving 
somewhat truculent in his dealings with 
Moscow. Given the way he was treated, 
that is hardly surprising. By the spring of 
this year, the Politburo was already con- 
sidering having him replaced—but decid- 
ed to give him a bit more time. 

Nobody can really see a way out. 
There is no prospect that the Soviet 
Union will withdraw from Afghanistan in 
the foreseeable future. For those of us who 
know what really happened, it is all a 
stark reminder of how the Soviet leader- 








| Afghan markings. thrown out of Afghanistan. The repercus- | ship deals with foreign policy. a 
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The bemedaled former chief of the 18th Red Army’s political department greets veterans of the unit in Moscow in 1976 


A Mix of Caution and Opportunism 


Leonid Brezhnev: 1906-1982 


In his 76th year, Leonid 
Ilyich Brezhnev possessed 
more power than any oth- 
er individual on earth. He 
held undisputed authority 
as President of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and General 
Secretary of the Communist Party. In the 
twilight of a political career that virtually 
spanned the history of the Soviet Union, 
he accumulated extraordinary honors 
Although his contributions to the Red 
Army’s wartime efforts were largely lim- 
ited to political propagandizing, he gained 
the exalted rank of Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. He was the only Russian in histo- 
ry to have been decorated with five gold 


stars as a Hero of the Soviet Union and of 


Socialist Labor, his country’s equivalent 
of both the Congressional Medal of Honor 
and the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
Brezhnev’s colleagues in the Politburo 
had even been known to refer to him as 
vozhd (roughly, great leader), a title previ- 
ously given only to Lenin and Stalin. Pri- 
vately, Soviets joked about the cult of per- 
sonality that gradually surrounded their 
President as he fought against the inexo- 
rable frailties of old age. It was said, for 
example, that he had even outdone Stalin 
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in the matter of mustaches by cultivating 
two of them, a reference to the bushy eye- 
brows that dominated his face 

There were other similarities. As in 
Stalin’s last years, Kremlin iconographers 
labored to hide the ravages of age and dis- 
ease. His portraits were meticulously air- 
brushed to darken his gray hair, to erase 
his wrinkles, to sharpen his jawline 
Sound engineers who monitored his 
broadcasts used electronic magic to mask 
his slurred speech, possibly the result of a 
stroke. The disguises fell through when 
Brezhnev was placed in the harsh glare of 
cameras that could not be controlled by 
party discipline. At his meeting with Pres- 
ident Carter in Vienna in June 1979, he 
stumbled and nearly fell while descending 
a flight of stairs. On his trip to West Ger- 
many in November 1981, he was followed 
everywhere by two ambulances. His jaw 
was seen to hang slackly, and his breath- 
ing was labored. When he wearied during 
discussions with Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, he retired with a doctor to an ad- 


joining room, presumably for an injection 


He was even denied his favorite pick-me- 
up. Offered liquor at a state banquet, he 
dutifully refused it in favor of a medicinal 
concoction proffered by an aide 


Brezhnev had been plagued by illness 
since 1974. He suffered from heart dis- 
ease. The list of maladies he was suspect- 
ed of having included leukemia, cancer of 
the jaw, gout, emphysema and circulatory 
ailments. Several times during the past 
eight years, rumors of his death had swept 
through Western capitals after a faltering 
appearance or an unexpected absence 
from a meeting demanded by protocol 
But in recent months he kept to a rigorous 
schedule of events. He even braved freez- 
ing temperatures for two hours early last 
week to review a Red Square parade 
Thus the official announcement of his 
death three days later took Kremlin 
watchers by surprise 


s far as the Soviet people were con- 
Aer Brezhnev probably did de- 

serve the title vozhd. In numerous 
respects, he compared favorably with his 
predecessors, even though his virtues 
were perhaps best expressed in negative 
terms. He was not a cold-blooded fanatic 
like Lenin. He was not a bloodthirsty ty- 
rant like Stalin. He was not a capricious 
mercurial improviser like Khrushchev 
To his credit, Brezhnev gave his nation al- 
most two decades of relative stability 
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In army hospital in 1943, Brezhnev at right, 


and speaking in the Ukraine in 1946 
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without resorting to the insane bloodlet- 
ting and midnight terror of the Stalin era. 
To be sure, he saw to it that dissidence 
was stifled, and there was no dilution of 
the power of the secret police. But the av- 
erage Soviet citizen no longer had to fear 
that his life would be destroyed by arbi- 
trary condemnation to inhuman Gulags. 
To the tens of thousands of apparatchiks 


| in the enormous, tentacular Soviet bu- 
| Teaucracies, Brezhnev’s long reign provid- 





| viet rule over its empire. 








ed much desired security, so much so that 
the Communist Party has come under the 
rule of a gerontocracy. 

On the international scene, Brezhnev 
presided over the realization of his coun- 


| try’smostcherished hope: the achievement 


of strategic parity with the US. Having 
emerged as a nuclear super- 
power under Brezhnev, the 
Soviet Union was in a posi- 
tion to wield considerably 
greater influence in foreign 
relations. Leading from 
strength, Brezhnev was able 
to guide his country into 
an unprecedented era of 
détente with the West, and 
he espoused U.S.-Soviet 
talkson nuclear arms limita- 
tions. A cornerstone of Sovi- 
et strategy, détente held out 
the promise of great trade 
benefits and the opportunity 
to extend Soviet influence 
farther with little risk ofcon- 
frontation with the US. or 
itsallies. At the 1975 Helsin- 
ki Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, 
Brezhnev obtained long- 
sought legitimization of So- 


Under his aegis, Moscow 
ruthlessly reinforced its he- 
gemony over Eastern Eu- 
rope. But nearly three years 
before his death, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan 
dealt an apparently mortal 
blow to the détente he had 
once fostered. 

At home, Brezhnev 
proved to be an ultracau- 
tious administrator who 
was reluctant to undertake 
any fundamental economic reforms, no 
matter how urgently needed. Because of 
his conservatism and his diversion of vast 
resources to the military, the Soviet peo- 
ple have been denied the full social and 
economic benefits that are enjoyed in oth- 
er modern industrial societies During his 
long tenure, the country’s finest natural 
and human resources were thrown into 
the development and deployment of 
weapons. Until the late 1970s, the Brezh- 
nev regime was also able to raise the stan- 
dard of living of the Soviet people at a rap- 
id rate. But though Brezhnev substantially 
improved the quality and quantity of con- 
sumer goods, he failed to supply the na- 
tional economy with the large-scale in- 
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Cozying up to Fidel Castro during visit to Cuba in 1974 








vestment needed for long-term growth 
The slowdown in the growth of the gross 
national product that began in Brezhnev’s 
last years is expected to continue for the 
rest of the 1980s. 

Ironically, Brezhnev’s most conspicu- 
ous failure was in agriculture, where he 


| tried hardest. In spite of an outsize 33% 


share of total Soviet investment—far 
higher than the figure for any other indus- 
trial country—agriculture has become 
such a fiasco that the embarrassed Soviets 
have ceased publishing figures on grain 
production. During Brezhnev’s final years 
of rule, the country was bedeviled by 
acute shortages of meat, butter and 


| cheese. Of course, Brezhnev cannot be 
blamed for the Soviet Union’s periodic 


TASS—JURGENS 





bouts of bad weather. But other problems 
plaguing the country’s farms proved en- 
demic under his rule: poor distribution, 
widespread mismanagement, inefficiency 
and waste, and a woeful lack of incentives 
for collective farmers to work harder 

“He seemed somber and dull,” wrote 
a Western journalist about Brezhnev in 
1963, a year before he took power. But in 
fact, until his exuberant style was curbed 
by age and infirmity, Brezhnev was a man 
somewhat larger than life: he projected a 
physical magnetism that fairly over- 
whelmed many of his fellow statesmen in 
the West. In his second volume of mem- 
oirs, Henry Kissinger described Brezh- 
nev’s “split personality”: he was “alterna- 
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tively boastful and insecure, belligerent 
and mellow.” Former West German 
Chancellor Willy Brandt thought that 
Brezhnev was “quasi-Mediterranean in 


| 
| 
his movements when he warmed toa con- | 
| 


versation.”” Unquestionably, he had a zest 
for life. Until illness intervened, he 
smoked incessantly and drank vodka 
toast after vodka toast without showing so 
much as a sign of weakness. Richard Nix- 
on was impressed, unfavorably, by Brezh- 
nev’s love of dirty jokes and his earthy hu- | 
mor, characteristics that Brezhnev shared 
with Khrushchev 

Brezhnev enjoyed entertaining foreign 
visitors at his dacha outside Moscow, 


where he could display his prowess as a 
hunter, and at his luxurious summer home 
in Yalta, where the Olympic-size swim- 
ming pool was shielded from the wind by 


Ahand on Richard Nixon's knee in Yalta in 1974 


thick glass walls that glided back and forth 
at the press ofa button. Early on, he spoke 
to state visitors of his interest in splashy 
automobiles. Taking the hint, they plied 
him with examples of the motorized best 
that Western technology could offer. 
Brezhnev was a notoriously bad driver; yet 
at one time his stable included a Rolls- 
Royce, a Citroén-Maserati and a Mer- 
cedes-Benz 450 SLC. And Nixon remem- 
bers giving a Lincoln Continental to 
Brezhnev at Camp David. Brezhnev’s eyes | 
shone when he saw the car. Without warn- 
ing, he waved Nixon into the front seat, 
took the wheel and roared offas Secret Ser- 
vice men looked on aghast. He and Nixon 
hurtled down a narrow, twisting Catoctin 








Mountain road at high speed, ran a STOP 
sign at the bottom of the hill and careened 
out onto a highway, Brezhnev looking nei- 
ther right nor left. “That,” said a shaken | 
Nixon afterward, “was something.” 
Brezhnev loved gifts and gadgets of all 
kinds. When he took a particular shine to 
a gold Rolex, word was given to its Swiss 
makers, and before long the watch found 
its way to his thick wrist. Gerald Ford re- 
members how, on his way to Vladivostok 
for a meeting on strategic arms limita- 
tions in 1974, he was given a wolfskin coat 
during a stop in Alaska. When Ford 
stepped off Air Force One in the frozen 
remoteness of Vladivostok, a waiting 
Brezhnev immediately spied the coat. He 
pulled it off the President, tried it on and 
walked away with it at the end of the talks 
after jamming a fur hat down over Ford’s 
uns ears. It was, by Brezhnev’s 
standards, a fair trade 
“He likes beautiful 
cars,” Nixon once told Tele- 
vision Interviewer David 
Frost, “and he likes beautiful 
women.” Nixon vividly re- 
calls the procession of wom- 
en who followed in Brezh- 
nev’s wake when he visited 
the summer White House at 
San Clemente, Calif., in 
1973. Women often appreci- 
ated his bantering flattery 
After dining with the Soviet 
leader, Norwegian Actress 
Liv Ullmann gushed that 
“Brezhnev looksa little vain, 
but I feel an immediate lik- 





my hand and tells me that he 
loved The Emigrants (her 
1972 film].” Brandt's wife 
Rut was also taken by his 
gallantry. On his first state 
visit to West Germany, in 
1973, Brezhnev kissed her 
hand and said, “You are the 
first person I am going to in- 
vite to Moscow.” Cozying up 
beside her on a sofa, he 
promised that “all Moscow 
will lie at your feet,” asa gag- 
gle of diplomats listened 


his flirtatious ways, he en- 
joyed a stable relationship 
with his wife Victoria, and 
he doted on his three grandchildren and 
one great-grandchild. Son Yuri isa foreign 
trade official, and Daughter Galina is mar- 
ried toa high Ministry of Interior official 
The son of a Russian metalworker, 
Brezhnev was born in the Ukrainian in- 
dustrial town of Kamenskoye (now 
known as Dneprodzerzhinsk). His father 
may have taken part in strikes that ac- 
companied the 1905 revolution against 
Tsar Nicholas II’s rule. Brezhnev was ten 
years old at the time of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. He attended a grammar 
school that was subsidized by his father’s 
steel plant, worked for a time as a manual 
laborer and in 1923 joined the Komsomol, 
the Communist youth organization. After 





ing for him when he takes | 


with fascination. In spite of | 





With Jimmy Carter in Vienna, and bussing 
East Germany’s Erich Honecker, both in 1979 
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vocational school. one of his first jobs was 


| to help supervise the distribution of land 





| nev was “clever as well as lucky; at 





prospered.” 


in the Urals that had been seized from 
peasants as part of Stalin's brutal collec- 
tivization program. Brezhnev became a 
member of the Communist Party in 1931 
and subsequently an apparatchik holding 
a succession of dreary but important jobs 
that led to the post of deputy chairman of 
the local city government and finally to a 
regional party committee membership. 
On his way up the bureaucratic ladder, he 
earned a degree in engineering. Somehow 
he escaped the great purges of 1937-38 
that sent tens of thousands of party 
officials to their deaths. Whether he 
actively took part in those purges 
is unclear. Harvard Sovietologist | 
Adam Ulam concludes that Brezh- | 


a time when people in the party hi- 
erarchy were being liquidated right 
and left, he not only survived but 


hen World War II began, 
WY eerines was placed in 

charge of converting fac- 
tories in the Ukraine from civilian 
to military production. His superior 
was Nikita Khrushchev, then party 
boss of the area. Brezhnev became 
part ofa fast-rising cadre of officials 
who came to be known in the West 
as the “Ukrainian Mafia.” Later in 
the war he served as a political offi- 
cer in charge of propaganda and 
morale with various Red Army 
forces. Official Soviet biographies | 
credit him with numerous feats of 
wartime heroism, even though he 
apparently played a largely non- 
combatant role. 

After the war Brezhnev rose 
steadily in the Ukrainian party or- 3 : 
ganization as a protégé of Khru- 
shchev’s; he followed his mentor to 
Moscow in the early °50s, and was 
subsequently dispatched to a key 
job in Kazakhstan. Brezhnev 
helped administer Khrushchev’s 
costly “virgin lands” program, 
aimed at increasing the harvests in 
Central Asia and Siberia, and was 
lucky enough to be able to proclaim 
a bumper wheat crop for 1956. In 
1960 he succeeded Marshal Kliment Vo- 
roshilov in the post of Soviet President. 
Brezhnev took advantage of the unde- 
manding job to travel widely outside the 
U.SS.R. as a spokesman for Khru- 
shchev’s foreign policy. In 1964 he was a 
member of the conspiracy against his for- 
mer mentor that forced Khrushchev into 
retirement. Brezhnev’s reward: the high- 
ranking post of First Secretary of the 
Communist Party. In 1966 Brezhnev as- 
sumed the grander title of General Secre- 
tary that had been adopted by Stalin. 

In 1965 Historian Bertram Wolfe un- 


wisely described Brezhnev as “an insig- | 


nificant transition figure in a new inter- 
regnum.” Initially, Brezhnev shared 
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On a shooting trip in the Ukrainian woods, 
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authority in a triumvirate with Premier 
Alexei Kosygin and President Nikolai 
Podgorny. By 1973 he had elbowed aside 
any rivals for power. He placed allies in 
principal positions in the party hierarchy 
and increasingly emerged as chief spokes- 
man for the Politburo. On trips abroad he 
was treated as head of state, even though 
he did not formally assume that title again 
until after Podgorny’s dismissal in 1977. 
Brezhnev, at first with Kosygin’s as- 
sistance, began dismantling many of 
Khrushchev’s more quixotic experiments, 
especially those that weakened the power 











the Kremlin’s will on a foreign country 
that had not previously been under Soviet 
control. Brezhnev and his colleagues in 
the Politburo underestimated the extent 
of Western reaction. The U.S. and more 
than 30 other countries boycotted the 
Moscow Olympics in the summer of 1980, 
much to the Soviets’ discomfiture. Eco- 
nomic sanctions imposed as a result of the 
invasion curtailed U.S.-Soviet trade. Re- 


| lations with the U.S. worsened after Gen- 


eral Wojciech Jaruzelski imposed martial 
law in Poland last December with the 








circa 1978 


Kremlin’s backing. 

. The suppression of the Solidari- 
=ty trade union in Poland reflected 
- 3Brezhnev’s innate duality. Though 
he doubtless aspired to be remem- 
bered as a man of peace, he was also 
proud to be the creator of the 
“Brezhnev doctrine,” which was 
used to justify the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968 in the cause 
of preserving Communism. Neither 
Brezhnev nor his comrades in the 
Politburo could accept the move- 
ments for change in Poland that 
_ sprang from the very working peo- 
ple they claimed to represent. Simi- 
_ larly, Brezhnev’s offer on his trip to 
West Germany last November to 
reduce nuclear weapons in Europe 
“by the hundreds” could scarcely be 
taken seriously in view of the vast 
arsenal Brezhnev had built and was 


constantly expanding 
Ay | has never been stronger. 
Moscow is likely to maintain 
at least nuclear parity with the U.S. 
for years to come; meanwhile, the 
U.S.S.R.’s dominance in conven- 
tional weaponry is unchallenged. 
Thanks partly to military interven- 
tion by such client states as Cuba, 
East Germany and Viet Nam. the 
Moscow brand of Communism has 


ilitarily, the Soviet Union 


. America, Africa, the Far East and 
F Southwest Asia. But Brezhnev was 
unable to patch up Moscow’s quar- 
rel with Peking, even after the death 
of Mao Tse-tung. 








For visitors he liked to display his prowess as a hunter. 


of the Communist Party. Restrictions on 
private farming were eased, and wages 
were increased. At the same time, Brezh- 
nev subtly moved back toward some poli- 
cies that were reminiscent of the Stalin 
years. Arrests and deportations gradually 
extinguished the dissident movement. 
Some future historians may mark Brezh- 
nev’s expulsion in 1974 of Nobel-prize- 
winning Novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
as one of the most significant events of the 
Soviet leader's long reign. 

Brezhnev’s decision to invade Af- 
ghanistan with 80,000 Soviet troops in 
December 1979 constituted a major 
change in Soviet policy. Not since 1945 
had the Soviet army been used to impose 


Though Brezhnev’s proudest 
legacy is one of vast military 
| might, he wielded that power with care 
until the close of his reign. The invasion 
of Afghanistan represented a shift in 
Brezhnev’s characteristic course, and 
strained relations with the West. Days 
before his death, the man who had fos- 
tered détente warned that Soviet armed 
strength was the only way to deter “hot- 
head imperialists.” Will his heirs revert 
to Brezhnev’s earlier caution? Or will 
they prove increasingly imprudent, ex- 
ploiting targets of opportunity in the 
Middle East and other vital areas of 
US. interest? If that happens, Ameri- 
cans might have cause to look back on 
the Brezhnev era with something ap- 
proaching nostalgia. —By Patricia Blake 
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scribed on a black granite wall, in order of death, a few score of the 57,939 names of Americans lost in Viet Nam 
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A Homecoming at Last 




















Viet Nam veterans converge on Washington in quest of catharsis and respect 


ne man knelt, cried for a minute 
and left behind his campaign 
medals: Purple Heart, Bronze 


Star, Legion of Merit. Another, 
like many of the veterans in olive drab, 
added his name to an ad hoc battalion 
sheet someone had staked in the ground: 


tiny flags and hundreds of flowers. Virgin- | Cleland, who lost both legs and a forearm 
ian Larry Cox, one of four survivors from | in the war and headed the Veterans Ad- 
a 27-man platoon, found the black granite | ministration under Jimmy Carter, “there 
chilling. Still, he said, “it’s a first step to | is probably something that says, ‘Bad war, | 
remind America of what we did.” good soldier.’ Their fellow Americans | 
Cox was one of 15,000 veterans who | are only now coming to appreciate that 
distinction and, as Cleland says, “separate 





made their way to the capital last week 


he stood back, saluted, saw his reflection 
in the polished black stone, then let out a 
kind of agonized whimper before two 
buddies led him away. An Illinois mother 
ran her fingers once, twice across the 
name JERRY DANAY, who was killed by a 
rocket. “It makes me feel closer,” Helen 
Danay said as she remembered her son 
They came like pilgrims, bigger 
crowds each day, to Washington’s newest 
and most unorthodox monument: the Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial. Its long walls, 
inscribed with the names of 57,939 killed 
or missing in America’s last war, are sim- 
ple, elegant and dignified, everything the 
Viet Nam War was not. By the end of last 
week the adjacent ground was a fringe of 


for the National Salute to Viet Nam 
Veterans, an event organized by the ex- 
soldiers for themselves. The gathering 
sometimes seemed conventional: patriotic 
culogies, American Legion caps, martial 
music and maudlin, affectionate reunions 
of old platoon chums. But the convocation 
had an edge, a sense of catharsis, mainly 
because it was large and public. In the 
end, with a splendidly ragtag march down 
Constitution Avenue and the dedication 
of the Veterans Memorial, the spectacle 
seemed like the national homecoming the 
country had never offered 

Until recently, acknowledging Viet 
Nam veterans in such showy fashion 


| would have connoted approval of the 


the war from the warrior.” Mike Mullings 
of Bethany, Okla., a medic in Viet Nam 
agrees that “things are changing. It might 
sound corny, but people have become a 
little more caring. It feels pretty good.” 
The last time so many people con- 
verged on Washington, all with Viet Nam 
on their minds, was to condemn the war 
and the U.S. Government. Then, as now, 
many of the visitors wore blue jeans 
beards and long hair. Thirteen years ago 
this month at the antiwar March Against 
Death, the demonstrators invented a per- 
fect piece of moral theater by reciting, one 
at a time, the names of 40,000 Americans 
| who had been killed up to then. Last 
Wednesday morning, in a chapel at 


private memorial icons: messages in ink | nightmarish war. However, “within the 


and gold glitter, photographs, candles, | soul of each Viet Nam veteran,” says Max 
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Washington’s National Cathedral, the 
bleak recitation began again, and it 





seemed all the more powerful. There was 
now a final tally; most of the 230 readers 
had friends or kin among the dead, and a 
complicated sadness had replaced the ag- 
itprop bitterness of November 1969. Da- 
vid DeChant, 35, a former Marine Corps 
sergeant who spent 31 months in Viet 
Nam, started with the A’s: “David Aasen, 
Jos bara, Richard A 

spare eulogy took the better part of three 
days, 1,000 names an hour, with only a 
few hours respite each morning. One 
reader was Caroline Baun , a Quaker 
from Syracuse, N.Y. Said she after her 25 
minutes at the altar: “Whether you be- 
lieve in war or not, you should honor the 
dead who fought in it.” 

For 20 minutes, from Burd to Burris, 
Ronald and Nancy Reagan sat in the ch 
pel. To the dismay of some veterans, it 
was the President's only participation in 
the week’s salute, and on his way out of 
the chapel, he could not resist putting an 
ideological point on the proceedings: “We 
are beginning to appreciate that they 
were fighting for a just a” 

Indeed, for all the deliberate notes of 
reconciliation, politicized discord swirled 
around the centerpiece of the week’s 
events: the Veterans Memorial. Three 
years ago, Labor Department Bureaucrat 
Jan Scruggs, a former my corporal, 
decided that he and his fellow Viet Nam 
veterans needed palpable, permanent rec- 
ognition in Washington, their own monu- 
ment in the city of monuments. His Viet 
Nam Veterans Memorial Fund (V.V.M.F.) 

suaded Congress to assign them two 
acres on the Mall, got 500,000 donors to 
give $7 million and managed to attract 
1,421 entries to a professionally judged 
design competition. V.V.M.F wanted a 
“reflective and contemplative” memori- 
al with an “emphasis on those 
who died”—including a display of their 
names—and “without political or mili- 
tary content.” Maya Ying Lin, then a 
Yale architecture student, won the com- 
petition with her subtle, somber design, 
which looks like manicured stone ram- 
parts: two angled walls, each 250 ft. long, 
sloping down into the ground from a 
height of 10 ft. at their junction. The 
carved names of the dead begin and end 
at the apex, arranged in the order of their 
deaths from 1959 to 1975 

Not everyone likes the memorial. For 
more than a year, some have snarled that 
its blackness and abstract unorthodoxy 
make it a humiliating antiwar moc 
‘Too bad it wasn’t a simple war ‘ 
Scruggs wearily hen we could put up a 
heroic statue of a couple of Marines and 
leave it at that.” (Indeed, next year, to sat- 
isfy the critics, a flag and statue of three 
Viet Nam foot soldiers will be implanted 
nearby.) Virginia Veteran Jim Borland 
saw the memorial on Veterans Day and 
found it “full of ambivalence,” like the 
country’s attitude toward the war 

Most who visited the quasi-under- 
ground memorial last week had simpler, 
visceral reactions. Said former Marine 
David Zien of Medford, Wis Ay chest 
was hollow, and I was a bit limp. It just 
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overwhelms you.” Friends and kin looked 
for names, aided by roving guides carry- 
ing alphabetized directories. Minerva 
Peyton said she had come from Elsah, Ill. 
to “honor my son,” dead for twelve years. 
She visited National Cathedral on Friday 
at 3 a.m. to hear William Peyton’s name, 
and she liked the severe granite memori- 
al. “It’s not ostentatious,” she said. Nearly 
everyone ran their hands over the carved 
letters of familiar names. 

V.V.M.F. Chairman Jack Wheeler, a 
West Point graduate and Yale-educated 
lawyer, thinks the memorial, discomfort- 
ing or not, marks a turning point. Says he: 
“It exposes, and thereby ends, the denial 
that has characterized the country’s reac- 
tion to the war. It is probably,” he ven- 
tures, “the single most important step in 
the process of healing and redemption.” 


ut the week in Washington was 

not all gravely introspective. 

In Georgetown restaurants and 

funky taverns, the war’s survivors 
celebrated that survival. The lobby of the 
Sheraton Washington Hotel, for instance, 
| was turned into a sort of nonstop cash- 
bar bivouac. Hundreds of vets, mainly 
Army, swarmed and shouted (“Airborne? 
Whoa!”) with drinks in hand. 

One room upstairs at the Sheraton 
was close and smoky, the emotional tone 
jangly. Here was a weeper, there a grin- 
ning josher, and everywhere beer bottles 
and nervous wives. For the two dozen for- 
mer Special Forces men jammed into the 
hotel suite for their reunion, many 
dressed in fatigues, there had clearly nev- 
er been a Veterans Day quite like this. 
“How are the Green Berets different?” 
piped up former Sergeant Mark Atchison. 
Tougher? Smarter? No. “We believed it. 
We tried to win their hearts and minds, 
We never called ’em ‘gooks.’” An instant 
later at the bar an argument about a 
shoulder patch turned into an abortive 
brawl. “A lot of people here,” suggested 
Russ Lindley, a long-haired ex-para- 
| trooper, “are letting it out for the 
first time.” 

There was a curious pastiche of a 
show at Constitution Hall, almost as con- 
fused as the war. Jimmy Stewart read a 
letter from the fatherless son of a Viet 
Nam casualty, Carol Lawrence recited 
The Story of the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
| lic, and erstwhile Starlet Chris Noel re- 
created the Armed Forces Radio show 
she had broadcast to U.S. servicemen in 
Indochina during the 1960s. During inter- 
mission, retired General William West- 
moreland, commander of U'S. forces in 
Viet Nam from 1964 to 1968, signed auto- 
graphs. The hardest working star was 
Wayne Newton, who flew in from Las Ve- 
gas and performed gratis. For 90 minutes, 
he played the banjo and trumpet, sang 
soul songs and Danke Schén, danced and 
winked. Said one Wisconsin vet: “I 
wouldn't have picked Wayne Newton. 
But I don’t know why wee here either.” 





Saturday’s three-hour parade down | 





Constitution Avenue, led by Westmore- 
land, was the vets’ own show. The 15,000, 
in uniforms and civvies, walked among 
floats, bands and baton twirlers. The flag- 
waving crowds even cheered. 

Around the country, in fact, Viet 
Nam veterans sense a growing accep- 
tance, an accommodation that owes more 
to plain human respect and less and less 
to pity. Washington’s is not the only mon- 
ument. Last week in downtown Chicagoa | 
commemorative fountain was dedicated, 
and in Vermont, Interstate 89 last month 
became Viet Nam Veterans Memorial 
Highway. On the courthouse lawn in 
Glasgow, Ky. (pop. 13,000), the brand 
new black granite marker is still awaiting 
the names of Barren County’s two dozen 
Viet Nam dead. 

“Viet Nam veterans,” says Stan Hor- 
ton, a former Marine pilot, “used to 
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Her flower stem points to a kinsman’s name 
“People have become a little more caring.” 





be like cops—no one was comfortable 
around us. People are now more willing to 
listen.” Horton is director of the Houston 
chapter of the Viet Nam Veterans Lead- 
ership Program (V.V.L.P.), which was 
founded with a modest Government grant 
last year to foster self-helping voluntarism 
among the vets. The main goals: to get 
one another jobs and burnish their collec- 
tive reputation. “There’s a degree of en- 
lightenment now on the part of employ- 


ers,” says Stewart Roth, supervisor of | 


veterans’ job programs for California. 
“They're coming around.” Only a small 
fraction of the war’s veterans, after all, 
came home with serious emotional prob- 
lems, even though for a decade the Viet 
Nam veteran has been portrayed in films 
and on TV as a doped-up maniac itching 
to mow down strangers. More and more, 
says Horton, the public is “seeing vets 
not as baby killers but, at worst, as 
dupes—and, at best, as people who did 


| trict of Los Angeles, derides last week’s | 





their patriotic duty.” Yet the veterans re- | 


main wary. “The shift in America’s mood 
is a subtle one,” says Steve Bailey, a Hous- 
ton doctor and volunteer counselor of Viet 
Nam veterans. “The vets I talk to are 
waiting to see if the feeling endures past | 
Armistice Day.” 

For many veterans, sheer good will is 
not good enough. Larry Hill, an unem- 
ployed former Marine from the Watts dis- 





affair in Washington as “a pacification 
tactic.” In New York City’s Bedford- | 
Stuyvesant neighborhood, itself a combat 
zone, Larry Smith is equally acid: “We 
don’t need that statue. We need some | 
jobs.” He lost his left leg in Viet Nam, and 
he believes he was contaminated by the 
defoliant Agent Orange. 

A tiny minority of Viet Nam veterans 
were exposed to Agent Orange. Yet the 
Veterans Administration’s handling of 
the issue has ranged from indifferent to 
slipshod, and serves for the veterans as a 
vivid example of Government callous- 
ness. Dioxin, the toxic ingredient in 
Agent Orange, has been linked with skin 
diseases, birth defects and cancer. Yet, ac- 
cording to reports last month by both the 
General Accounting Office and the Office 
of Technology Assessment, the VA has 
been inexcusably reluctant to study the ef- 
fects of Agent Orange and has provided 
only cursory, inadequate medical exams 
for the 95,000 men who have asked to be 
tested. The VA has also refused to pay any 
disability benefits on grounds of Agent 
Orange exposure. 

The Reagan Administration this year 
proposed cutting $328 million from Viet 
Nam veterans’ benefit programs, includ- 
ing all money for Operation Outreach, 
under which more than 100 storefront 
centers have been opened to provide 
counseling for troubled vets. “Americans 
may be changing their feelings about 
vets,” concedes Tom Liddell, a Houston 
attorney and former Air Force captain, 
“but the change in mood is not going to af- 
fect the vets until people put money where 
their mouths are.” 


ifty years ago last summer, the 

“Bonus Army” of World War I 

veterans gathered in Washington 

during the Depression and vainly 
demanded a lump-sum payment 13 years 
before it was due. Like the Bonus Army, 
the men (and 8,000 women) who served in 
Viet Nam want certain concrete consider- 
ations from their Government, particular- 
ly a full Agent Orange inquiry. They also 
want a far more diffuse and difficult kind 
of recognition: national respect. If the war 
they were sent to fight makes it almost 
impossible for Viet Nam veterans to be | 
hailed as heroes, they are at least no long- | 
er made to feel like pariahs. One of them, 
DeChant, is hopeful, if not jubilant. “It’s 
like any traumatic event,” he says. “In or- 
der to really deal with it, the nation had to 
have some distance. Now, I think, it has 
got it.” —By Kurt Andersen. Reported 
by Jay Branegan/Washington 
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elcome To 
Epcot Center 


At a cost approaching $1 
billion, it may well be the coun- 
trys biggest private construction 
project. But when it comes to 
unbounded imagination and 
inventiveness, there isn’t a price 
tag big enough. 

The scope is vast. A 260-acre 
setting near Orlando, Florida. 
Futuristic buildings that enclose 
two million square feet of show 
space. The greatest array of 
techniques ever engineered to 
turn spectators into excited par- 
ticipants. And physical facilities 
laid out so ingeniously as to 
put each member of the audi- 
ence at center stage of every 
attraction. 

This is Epcot Center, the future 
told as journeys through time. 
The stories — and there are 
many — unfold with the in- 
genuity and humor that make 
every Disney experience an 
entertainment. 

There are two distinct realms: 
Future World, whose corpo- 
rately-sponsored pavilions cel- 
ebrate the limitless potential of 
science, industry and technol- 
ogy in creating a better tfomor- 
row; and World Showcase, dis- 
playing the architecture and 
culture of nine countries. 

Without exception each is 
Disney designed, communicat- 
ing ideas and information in 
new and exhilarating ways. 


ll JPI64873 ]1962 Walt Daney Productions 


Walt Disney World . 
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elf we can bring together 
the technical know-how of 
American industry and the 
creative imagination of the 
Disney organization — I'm 
confident we can create 
right here in Disney World a 


‘ showcase to the world of the 
American free enterprise 
system. 99 

t — Walt Disney 
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A monorail extension links 
Epcot Center with the resort 
hotels and the Magic Kingdom, 
2¥%2 miles to the north. Each 
phase of the property devel- 
opment represents a Disney 
dream that became a reality. 
But this last great dream is some- 
thing more. For under Walt 
Disney's talent to amuse lay a 
deep faith in man’s ability to 
solve problems and achieve a 
better quality of life through 
technology. 

In Epcot Center, he continues 
to express this faith through a 
larger-than-life bequest to the 
America he loved — and to 
Americans of all generations 
who have taken his creations to 
their hearts. 


< Architectural styles from around the 
world and into the future form the 
dramatic sets of Epcot Center. 


Ringing the World Showcase |la- 
goon, China and Mexico stand in 
marked contrast to the buildings in 
Future World. Beyond, on the hori- 
zon, lies the Walt Disney World Con- 
temporary Hotel. 


By Daniel A. Shepard, freelance writer in 
national magazines on subjects related 
to high technology, nctural history, and 
the environment. 








FUTURE WORLD 




















SPACESHIP EARTH 


Spaceship Earth, presented by the Bell System.A 
spiralling time journey within the 180-foot-high 
fe [-Tohje)al-1¢-Micolei- Mi ial-m-\AS 8 UhY/-lelm@-\Ze) bl ilelame)| 
orejaslanlelal(oveli(olammicolasmeore)/-)asl-1aM (emereasloll) (2165 


WORLD OF MOTION 
=) 


World of Motion, presented by General Motors 
Pomo)arell(—pilabeis|-(-) amelelemjale). mmole: mia (-maal| (=o 
i) fo] al- te) Mice laljelejaceliolamalcielay from foot- 
ole) (-1 @ (om iifelalmelaleme.-)Ze)a1e| 


UNIVERSE OF ENERGY 
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iia iareRielamisle|melelieial-xelelel(-isle—lahial-Bei-lali-14 
fo) eo)e|m-1o](oiam (em (elaslelice) AM -1al-1(eVarve) Uli (o)al) f | 





JOURNEY INTO IMAGINATION (fog 


AolViat-\"Alaicom lanroreliateli(olaM el(css-ln(-voll ol’ Cole lo! ¢ . 
yomielaliosyicelsleme)MivlUli iiome(-\/(e-) isle M (ele Bin-) f f ce fof 
well-springs of creativity in each of us SY ae ee 


THE LAND OWA (Col Mavi irom (oliaaliare "¢ ¢ new, 
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presented by Sperry Univac. Bringing people 
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Epcot Center 
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SPACESHIP EARTH 


The only structure of its kind, any- 
AV tl-1(- Aa Lal Move) (ohio | Me|—relte)al-1(-) 
ile lalate Me) /-]am Mall ll(olalm elelelalel) 
will tower 180 feet above the en- 
Licelsret- mom al Uc mi veli(e| 

Lisl-B eles <llsleRellelel-minl-lelial-re hla 
fo Mi inleleirolaleMmii(elslelellelm@me) Ulan lal ian 
panels, houses one of Epcot Cen- 
ter's most exciting productions — 
Ny eco ler-118)/ of selsiame(--18)(-100 e)’Alal-) 
Bell System. 

A trackway more than a quarter 
fo) eMail (—mlelalemye)icol Minlcolece lam ial-) 
vast, 18-story interior. Boarding 
fourpassenger cars for this jour- 
ney through time, you become a 
felelsme) Mal sea minel Mm iislec Mice samiac-) 
le)¢-jall:j(e) {fom lve Mm ialcoleie lal ia(- mre |(-01 | 
foi 7iircelifelalte)Mial-selecihelsleliaion ial) 
space age. You trace the evolu- 
tion of communication from Cro- 
WW fofe lalla mere) (- mm olelia) ale Mm om ia(-) 
relate [¥[ole [Ml o) Mm -)|-ce1(o)al(o- UMM al-) 
fo] elele || Me) Mele] moll lial) an ele e-1-) 
your own terrestrial spaceship far 
o/-}[o)) Me lalefe(-\ ie aleB oR e.0 male an(-) 
planet at a rate simulating the 
‘ ol-1-Te He) Mllelsimel—elail-lemicenike Mi-> 
fale) (- ile] 4 

This swift passage shows how we 
have piloted ourselves from a 
tribal existence into the far 
reaches of the universe. Cave 
ve] Mm el-lere)anl- Mal le)(elAan(e]| Me lale| 
illelcola"am ce] || Mm ol-lere)anl-ME-(-Tes|ce)al(or 
folie)[o wale Ran ial-elcelel- Manel aly] 
of the barriers to understanding 
folUls-)\-}- Me lale mellm@ elie Mell x e)\7-m 
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WORLD OF MOTION 








For Worid of Motion, presented by 
General Motors, Disney has as- 
sembled one of ifs largest and 
most colorful casts. 139 Audio- 
Animatronics characters chronicle 
mans age-old quest for ever- 
accelerating mobility. 

From a footsore caveman just 
back from the hunt, through a 
humorous re-creation of the inven- 
tion of the wheel and what might 
have been America's first horseless- 
carriage traffic jam, six-passenger 
vehicles literally glide you into the 
present. 





Entrance to World of Motion. & 


History's first traffic jam proves that get- 
ting there wasn't always half the fun, ¥ 


The transition from this nostalgic 
trail to tomorrow is swift and dro- 
matic. You emerge from a speed 
tunnel that opens on a panoramic 
view of the city of the future. A con- 
stantly moving pattern of laser 
beams and liquid neon gives life to 
the vista. 

As you leave the cityscape, a 
series of mirrors and special effects 
magically puts you behind the 
wheel of a futuristic car. At the Trans 
center, an exhibit of new vehicle 
designs and prototypes transforms 
the illusion into a reality that is near 
at hand. 
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SPACESHIP EARTH 


The only structure of its kind, any- 
Val] Fi ial ove) (else ] Me -Telselal-1(-] 
Vile lallale Me) /— am lola) lela ole! ale 3 
will tower 180 feet above the en- 
trance to Future World. 
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Bell System. 
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vast, 18-story interior. Boarding 
four-passenger cars for this jour- 
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your own terrestrial spaceship far 
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This swift passage shows how we 
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< The awesome symbol of EpcotCenter, 
Spaceship Earth 
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Eastman Kodak Company, 1982 





It takes a little imagination 


When technology and imagination come realize the future is boundless. Today, taking a 
together, wonderful things can happen. That's picture of a scene is almost as easy as looking 
why at Kodak we apply knowledge, technology at it. So come, and imagine what tomorrow 
and especially imagination, to everything we might bring. And when you do, bring along 
do. By combining science with imagination, we your camera 


to see what technology can do. 


Journey Into Imagination, pre- 
sented by Kodak, is the fantasyland 
of Future World taking you beyond 
the products of creativity on a fan- 
tastic journey through the creative 
process itself. 
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Monorail travels past Journey Into Im 
agination. & 


Flying through the universe In 
his preposterous looking Dream- 
catching machine, your host, a 
red-bearded adventurer named 
Dreamfinder, and his impish 
sidekick, Figment, take you with 
them on a simulated flight across 
nighttime skies. 

They lead you to Image Works, 
a fun-packed electronic factory 
where you fry your Own hand at 
creative experiments. You Cross 
over Stepping Tones of Light, which 
brighten and play music when 
walked on, and speak to the Lumia, 
a ball that responds with color pat 
terns unique to each voice 

In an arcade that gives free reign 
to the imagination there is G won- 
derful array of electronic devices. 
You can write, paint, play music 
or lead an orchestra by operat 
ing laser and sensor devices, 
computers, and photo and video 
projections. 

As a grand finale, The Magic Eye 
Theater features “Magic Journeys,” 
the largest, most realistic and in- 
deed most captivating 3-D film 
ever produced. 


<4 Two new Disney characters, Dream 
finder and Figment, lead visitors on a 
whimsical flight of imagination 
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Entrance to The Land. a 


This six-acre structure, presented 
Dy Kraft, is one of the 5 ch 
nologically advanced display cen 
fers ever built 

Interior canals take you on a 

Cruise through three ecosystems 
rain forest, desert and prairie 1S 
they were when our ancestor: 
made the transition from hunting 
2 crop cultivation Progressing 
rough early Arr nN agriculture 
info an experimenta growing 
sysiems area, you can see aon 
amazing Future Harvest: tomatoes 
grow without soil, a wheat-like grain 
thrives in the desert, and ettuce 
grows in “outer space 

Among other attractions is the 
900-seat Harvest Theater, show ng 
Q remarkable film, “Symbiosis,” on 
efforts to protect and reciaim the 
worlds foodiands, while preserving 
endangered species 

Across the way, the 225-seat 
“Kitchen Kabaret” presents a zany 
cast of Audio-Animatronics food 
Stuffs, dancing and s nging ina mu 
sical trinute to good nutrition 

At the center, the Farmer's Mar 
ket, Gc domed plaza, offers you a 
cornucopia of meals and snacks, 
including some eatables grown 
within The Land itself 











The “Listen to the Land” boat cruise 
takes visitors through “Future Farms.” & 


“4 The Kitchen Krackpots join other incred 
ible edibles in the Kitchen Kabaret 
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Now that you know about 
Mn colCPeUanerle(ayreuler 
here's the most affordable 
way tojourney there. 


On the airline that can work a little 
magic of its own. Eastern. 

As the Official Airline of Walt Disney 
World® we can put together memorable vaca- 
tions at hard-to-beat prices. After all, we've had 
ten years of experience in this special world. 
And we know our way around here better than 
anyone. 

UPER 7S Let us arrange our Super 7® 


UPER $ Vacation for you. Here’s what 


you get: 


Round-trip discounted airfare in Coach. 


A quality hotel for eight days and seven 
nights, with kids 2-17 free in parent's room. 
(Our selection includes everything from 
economy hotels to something 
luxurious. ) 

And a rental car* for a 
raed @ealeamtraliiiticce mint] (elcm 


; sitianest\acmatelare] | Man’ (cartel | 





some great Eastern extras. A three-day Passport 
worth $35 to both Walt Disney World EPCOT 
Center and the Magic Kingdom. And for the 
kids, a Character Breakfast with Goofy** and 
the gang. 

Actually, the fun begins even before 
they get there. On the flight to Orlando, they 
get our exclusive Fun Flight Bagt with puppets 
and games and our Fun Flight Meal? with hot 
dogs and milk shakes. 

With our Super 7 Vacations, we've put 
a world that’s beyond your imagination within 
elt a eltie(iam sel mnvecaiaceentle ames] | mvt 


Travel Agent or Eastern Airlines. 
“Rental car is subcompact and is included for seven 
24-hour periods. 
** Breakfast costs extra. Cast of characters may vary. 
Available on nonstop and through flights. 
Passengers on connecting flights receive gift 
bag at final connection. 
tRequest at time of reservation. 
©1982 Walt Disney Productions. 
©1982 Eastern Air Lines, Inc 
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The Official Airline of Walt Disney World 


EAT, a 


The computer. It teaches. It entertains. It 
touches our lives in ways we can’t begin to 
imagine. And it teases us with the possibilities. 

Without it, Walt Disney’s dream wouldn’t be 
the masterpiece of choreography it is. And 
just as the computer lies at the heart of Disney’s 
world, it is the very heartbeat of our own. When 
it isn’t seeking answers from the stars, it 
amazes us with its capacity to perform small 
miracles. Mundane tasks that free us from the 
drudgery of every day. Allowing us to achieve 
what only the human spirit can. Meeting the 
future. And rising to its challenge. 

That’s the lesson and the lure of Epcot Center. 


‘ee i, ‘ 
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Sperry Univac is a division and registered trademark of the Sperry Corporation 


The magic of the future unfolding. And Sperry 
Univac, as the official computer supplier of 
Epcot Center, has made that magic a breath- 
taking reality. 

Come. Touch. Be entertained. Enriched. And 
marvel at the miracle of the computer. Revealed 
at Epcot Center. By the people who created it, 
perfected it and made it part of the American 
dream. Sperry Univac. 


SPERRY <> UNIVAC 


We understand how important it is to listen. 





GY 
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COMMUNICORE 


Just through the gateway to 
Epcot Center, two giant semi- 
circular buildings form a twin arc. 
This is CommuniCore, a dazzling 
galaxy of exhibits, displays and 
entertainments. 

Within CommuniCore is Epcot 
Computer Central. It is presented 
by Sperry Univac, whose advanced 
computer systems help control and 
monitor the wizardry that animates 
the farflung complex of Epcot Cen- 
ter pavilions and puts more than 
450 Audio-Animatronics _ figures 


through their paces. A 300-seat 


theater features the “Astuter Com- 
puter Revue.” With stagecraft and 
special effects, the working com- 
puters themselves become the 
stars of the show. 

In Epcot Computer Central you 
have the opportunity to participate 
in the latest information technol- 
ogy: Design a roller coaster then 
take a point-of-view ride along 
the tracks you've created; talk to 
SMRT-1, a robot with voice recogni- 
tion ability; race a computer to see 
which of you can load an airplane 
faster. 








Still inside the vast CommuniCore 
complex is Energy Exchange, pre 
sented by Exon. Here computer 
terminals provide information on 
all forms of energy. 

Travelport, presented by ameri- 
can Express, visually simulates des- 
tinations you designate 

In Earth Station, the WorldKey In- 
formation Service, jointly devel- 
oped by Bell Labs and Disney, lets 
you man a terminal through which 
a “computer character” answers 
your questions about Epcot Center. 








CommuniCore East, only half of the 
vast CommuniCore Complex. & 


"Hands on” participation is welcomed 
at Epcot Center Computer Central 
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SHOWCASE 











PW eere| Mit emo leice Min mle lei) 
lagoon, or a leisurely promenade 
around its banks, brings you 
to World Showcase and a nine- 
country tour. 

Each country has been metic- 
ulously portrayed by Disney im- 
agineering to bring out 
architecture, natural 
orfolit Mmm olele MME -181(-14(¢][algt-i8) Mme ale] 


arts. All in the midst of mag- 
nificent ing. 
AMERICAN ADVENTURE 


The centerpiece of World Show- 
case, American Adventure is pre- 
sented jointly by sel pg Express 
folsom @Xolore Oe) (o MM aM ni oresinle| 
main bu isin the style of ae 
pendence Faneuil Hall and 

fe) intimal ciieliee || ‘ 


Tame Miat-rel(-)@s-rel ine Masce)(- mnie la] 
fola\-Minreltive sce Melati eelance ele! 
is recounted. None other than Ben 
cola) <iiaMme lace Miv(elt ami (ellaimel(- mm iar) 
hosts. They are the first of 35 Audio- 
Animatronics personalities who will 
escort you on a three-century 
rediscovery of the country in 47 
scenes. This is certainly Disney's 
most advanced use of multimedia 
t moved a from 
one historical milestone to next 
by a stirring original musical score. 

In a rousing finale, Franklin and 
Ai vellaMcre]e)e\-\olm@ oMele)simeltimisielt 
the American Adventure con- 





























Weare a nation of originals. 

Driven by the belief in ourselves and our ideals, 
fueled by our independence of thought and action; 
our possibilities are limited only by our dreams. 

We are Americans. 






ess Company, The Coca-Cola Company 
p American Adventure”’ at Epcot Center. 
Visit us soon. 
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ACROSS AME 
FOR TODAY 
AND TOMORROW. 


Days Inn pioneered 
economical, clean and 
comfortable lodging across 
America. 

Today, while we are 
exploring new ideas 
for tomorrow, Days Inn 


is committed to giving *Host to more Walt Disney World 
you consistent value and guests than any other lodging chain 


comfort Stay with us and your “Kids Eat Free’’* 





FOR RESERVATIONS CALL FREE 1-800-325-2525 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
1982, Days Inns of America, in 


"Participating properties across America 
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WORLD 
SHOWCASE 










Green lawns, gabled rooftops, 
shops along cobblestoned High 
Street, half-timbered cottages and 
a charming waterside pub evoke 
images of fabled characters from 
history and literature. > 


The flavor and romance of Paris 
at the turn of the century come to 
life in the graceful architecture, 
fashionable goods and classic 
cuisine of three internationally fa- 
mous French chefs. ¥ 





The Bagpipe Band performing for guests in front of Canada 


A Northwest Indian Village, the 
brilliant landscapes of Victoria Gar- 
dens, a French Canadian chateau 
and a mountain waterfall lead to 
an unforgettable Circle-Vision pre- 
sentation of Canada in all ifs re- 
markable diversity. & 





Epcot Center offers a young couple the 
flavor and romance of France. 
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AND TOMORROW. 


Days Inn pioneered 
economical, clean and 
comfortable lodging across 
America. 

Today, while we are 
exploring new ideas 
for tomorrow, Days Inn 2 Se eee 
is committed to giving *Host to more Walt Disney World 


you consistent value and guests than any other lodging chain 
comfort eStay with us and your “Kids Eat Free’ * 


FOR RESERVATIONS CALL FREE 1-800-325-2525 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
*Pa America 982. Days Inns of America, inc 
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<4 San Marco's Square meticulously re-created 
for Epcot Center. 


A tall Mayan pyramid leads to 
the open-air market and restaurant 
of a lakeside pueblo village, where 
flower-bedecked boats embark 
on a journey past the festival 
and dance of Mexico’s great 
civilizations. ¥ 










Tac 3 





A modern interpretation of an ancient Indian pyramid represents Mexico. 

An italian renaissance of arts, 
crafts, and epicurean cuisine by 
UOriginale Alfredo di Roma flour- 
ishes in a Venetian San Marco's 
Square with its towering Cam- 
panile and resplendent Doges 
Palace. « 


apan 


Agiant, red-lacquered Torii gate, 
an ornate pagoda, ornamental 
gardens, a traditional tea room 
and towering moated castle pro- 
vide a setting from the time of 


the Shoguns. > - ; re 
yy 7% PP oat -ortitcus® 
Japan's five-story pagoda, fashioned after Me j — Bayt 
the eighth century Horyujl ternpie in Nara, hes — ar . a 
Japan. ~ hel 
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How will you spend your day after 
EPCOT Center? 





After Walt Disney World, more people visit Sea World than any other attraction in Florida. 
Plan a day for us on your vacation. We're Florida’s real life adventure. 


We at Sea World, Inc. are proud of our long relationship with the Disney organization and 
wish to congratulate our friends on the as of EPCOT Center. 


Sea World” 


petenee Soe iat and Walt Disney World. 
© locations in San Diego and Cleveland 
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Germany 


In a spacious Platz ringed with 
shops offering porcelain dolls, 
cuckoo clocks, the finest German 
wines and hand-carved music 
boxes, a fairytale clock tower marks 
the entrance to a Biergarten that 
celebrates Oktoberfest every day 
of the year. > 


The “gingerbread” style architecture of 
Bavaria presents an idealized German 
village. 


CHINA. 


Beyond the priceless art exhibit in 
het three-tiered Temple of Heaven 
stands a large circular theater, 
where Circle-Vision motion picture 
screens surround audiences with 
spectacular, never-before-filmed 
scenes of the People’s Republic. ¥ 





China's dramatic Temple of Heaven. 





The Walt Disney World Vacation King- 
dom is located 20 miles southwest of 
Orlando, only about a 1% hour drive 
from the beaches of Florida's east and 
west coasts 


For the most frequent and convenient 
flights to Orlando, from the widest va 
riety of cities, check with Eastern Air 
lines, the official airline of Walt Disney 
World 


Where should you stay at Walt Disney 
World? At one of the Walt Disney World 
resort hotels, of course 


You may want to try the space-age, 
modern Contemporary Resort Hotel, 
the exotic Polynesian Village Resort 
Hotel, or the restful Golf Resort Hotel 

all full service, Disney owned and 
operated, and right on the Walt Disney 
World property. Another good choice on 
site is any of the quartet of Walt Disney 
World Village villas — which vary from 
townhouses to treehouses, Families 
who prefer sleeping under the stars 
should look into the Fort Wilderness 
Campground, with over 900 secluded 
sites 

A quintet of striking hotels is located 
within Walt Disney World Village at the 
Hotel Plaza. These hotels, indepen- 
dently owned and operated, are the 
Americana Dutch Resort Hotel, the 
TraveLodge Tower, the Hotel Royal 
Plaza, Howard Johnson's Resort 
Hotel, and the brand new Buena Vista 
Palace (due to open in March 1983) 


For reservations call the Walt Disney 
World Central Reservations Office (305) 
824-8000. Be aware, nowever, that the 
Disney-owned hotels in particular are 
booked far in advance so reserva- 
tions must be made well in advance of 
your desired date of arrival. Central 


Reservation’s telephones are open for 
business 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. (EST) 
The periods from 8:30 a.m.-10:00 a.m., 
and from 8:00 p.m.-10:00 p.m. are usu- 
ally the least busy. 


Don't forget that the Magic Kingdom 
and Epcot Center represent only two of 
the exciting places to visit within the 
27,400 acres that are Walt Disney 
World. Additional things to do include 
superb golf on three 18-hole courses; 
and tennis; beaches for sunbathing; 
lakes for sailing and speedboating; 
bicycles for hire — plus campfire sites, 
nature trails, and picnic grounds 


Then there's River Country, a Disney 
re-creation of the ultimate old-time 
swimming hole; a nonparei! botanical 
garden and bird sanctuary known as 
Discovery Island; and Walt Disney 
World Village, an assortment of shops 
seldom found outside the most cos- 
mopolitan of cities. Plan a full day to 
enjoy Sea World of Florida. This huge 
marine-life park features the famous 
killer whale, Shamu™, and dozens of 
shows and attractions in a natural set- 
ting just 10 minutes from Epcot Center 


It really takes a minimum of three days 
to see and do even the basics of all 
that's available at Walt Disney World 
Therefore, the Three- and Four-day 
World Passports offer the most con- 
venient and most economical way to 
take advantage of most of these oppor- 
tunities. Remember, too, that Three- 
and Four-day World Passports allow 
unlimited interchange between the 
Magic Kingdom and Epcot Center, so 
that a guest can go back and forth 
between areas day or night. A one-day 
ticket offers access to only one area 
the Magic Kingdom or Epcot Center 


THREE-DAY 
WORLD PASSPORT 
Adult $35 Junior* $33 Child**$28 


FOUR-DAY 
WORLD PASSPORT 


Adult $45 Junior*$42 Child** $36 


ONE-DAY 
TICKET 
Adult $15 Junior*$14 Child**S12 


* 12 through 17 years of age 

** 3 through 11 years of age 

Prices subject to change. Admission 
media may be paid with cash, travelers 
checks, or your American Express card 





Some of the best package plans to 
Walt Disney World are offered by Ameri- 
can Express, Eastern Airlines, and the 
Walt Disney Travel Company. Some 
offer lodging in Walt Disney World's own 
onsite hotels and others are in quality 
hotels in the Orlando area, plus, all in- 
clude several days’ admission to both 
the Magic Kingdom and Epcot Center. 
Eastern Airlines' “Super 7" package 
even includes a rental car for a week 
And American Express offers quality 
packages for every budget. See your 
local travel agent for all the details 

Visitors who are looking for an all- 
inclusive, “top of the line” holiday will be 
interested in Walt Disney World's “World 
Adventure” packages that include virtu- 
ally every element that any guest could 
desire — and at a single price! This 
special offering is only available by call- 
ng Walt Disney World directly at (305) 
824-8000 


The complete Official Guide to Walt 
Disney World is available at your local 
bookstore or may be ordered by mail by 
sending a check for $4.95 (U.S. $) plus 
$1 for postage and handling to Walt 
Disney Specialty Products; RO. Box 
4387; Anaheim, CA 92803 

Reservations for hotel rooms, dinner 
shows, and breakfasts with the Disney 
characters are all handied by the Walt 
Disney World Central Reservations 
Office at (305) 824-8000. For any addi- 
tional Walt Disney World information call 
(305) 824-4321 or write 

Walt Disney Worid Co 

Dept GL-N, PO. Box 40 

Lake Buena Vista, FL 32830 


Steve Birnbaum is the Travel! Editor 
of Good Housekeeping magazine 
writes a weekly syndicated 
newspaper column, and reports on 
travel for the CBS Radio Network 
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Wrestling with Social Security 





A Government commission sizes up a gigantic political problem 


eeded: $150 billion to 

$200 billion over the next 
seven years. That is the stag- 
gering sum that the Social Se- 
curity system must raise in 
new revenues, or save out of 
future benefit payments, if it 
is to be certain that it can keep 
checks rolling out to 36 mil- 
lion Americans between 1983 
and ’89. Or so the eight Re- 
publicans and seven Demo- 
crats who make up the Na- 
tional Commission on Social 
Security Reform agreed last 
week, in a public meeting for 
once refreshingly free of par- 
tisan rancor. 

Now comes the tough de- 
cision: figuring out some com- 
bination of tax boosts and 
limits on future benefit increases that 
might actually yield the money. As all pol- 
iticians (including the four Senators and 
three Congressmen who serve on the com- 
mission) know too well, any effective mea- 
sures will raise howls of anguish from the 
young who pay the taxes, the elderly who 
dread any limit on benefits, or both. As ex- 
pected, the commission reached no agree- 
ment last week. It has until Dec. 31 to sub- 
mit its recommendations, and then it may 
file majority and minority reports. 

Whatever the commission recom- 
mends, the task of getting agreement be- 
tween President Ronald Reagan and Con- 
gress will be made no easier by the 
passions aroused in the mid-term election 
campaign, during which many Democrats 
accused Republicans of plotting to cut 
present Social Security benefits. The 
G.O.P. resentment raised by that charge 
echoed in Reagan’s news conference last 
week. The President complained that el- 
derly people “have been frightened to 
death” and assured them that “I know of 
no one, and especially me, who would sup- 
port” any outright cut in benefits. 

Still, the tenor of the commission’s dis- 
cussions indicates that the problem may at 
last be faced realistically. The reason is ob- 
vious: the day when Social Security is ex- 
pected to run out of money is close enough 
to force painful choices. The trust fund on 
which Social Security pension checks are 
drawn had to borrow $600 million from 
the separate Medicare and disability funds 
to write the checks that went out Nov. 3. 
Robert A. Myers, executive director of the 
commission, estimates that the fund will 
have to borrow upwards of $11 billion 
more to get through the first six months of 
1983. Accordingly, Commission Chair- 
man Alan Greenspan had little difficulty 
winning agreement on the $150 billion to 
$200 billion figure. That is an estimate of 
how much the collections of the Social Se- 








curity payroll tax may fall 
short in providing for benefit 
payments, and is based on 
rather gloomy assumptions 
about what might happen 
to inflation and unemploy- 
ment. Under more optimistic 
economic suppositions, the 
seven-year deficit might be as 
low as $70 billion. 

Buteven the politicians on 
the commission were unwill- 
ing togamble thatan econom- 
ic boom would save them from 
difficult decisions. New York 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moy- 
nihan, a Democrat who last 
year leveled a charge of “polit- 
ical terrorism” against those 
who said that Social Security 
was on the brink of bankrupt- 
cy, groused that the $150 billion to $200 bil- 
lion figure was too high, but he went along 
with it “in the interest of harmony.” 

The commission’s staff has prepared 
exhaustive figures on the financial conse- 
quences of dozens of possible steps. The 
one favored by lobbyists for the elderly is 
to “borrow” from general revenues (mean- 
ing primarily those generated by income 
taxes) any funds that may be necessary. 
But as Commission Member Mary Falvey 
Fuller commented, in an era of budget def- 
icits that could hit $200 billion a year, 
“there are no general revenues” to spare. 

The commission seems likely to rec- 
ommend forcing all federal employees 
hired in 1984 or later into the Social Secu- 
rity system. But even if state and local em- 
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ployees were included (a step of dubious 
constitutionality), that would raise $35 bil- 
lion in new revenues by 1989—nowhere 
near enough. The commission staff identi- 
fied only three main possible solutions: 
> Speed up payroll-tax boosts. The lead- 
ing idea is to put into effect by 1984 in- 
creases that are now scheduled to be 
| spread out through 1990. Estimated reve- 
nue increase: $135 billion over the next | 
seven years. 
> Limit future benefit increases. Benefits, 
which are tied to the Consumer Price In- 
dex, have shot up much more rapidly than 
have tax collections, which are held down 
| by widespread unemployment. The chief 
idea for reform: put a 4% cap on increases 
in 1983 and ’84, and thereafter link benefit | 
rises not to the CPI but to increases in aver- 
age wages, less 1.5%. That is, if wages went 
up 6%, benefits would rise 4.5%. Antici- 
pated saving: $180 billion. 
> Impose income taxes on half of Social 
| Security benefits (because they are paid for 
by taxes levied on employers, rather than 
on workers) and put the money raised 
back into the pension trust fund. Estimat- 
ed revenue increase: $134 billion. 
All these ideas provoke bitter opposi- 
tion. “Nothing is really desirable to do,” 
Greenspan admitted. Many Republicans 
strongly resist the idea of tax increases, 
and they apparently include the President. 
At his news conference, Reagan remarked 
that “more people working for a living to- 
day are paying a higher Social Security tax 
than they are income tax.” His point: So- 
cial Security taxes are already a heavy bur- 
den on lower-income workers, and on the 
economy in general. 








Mi” Democrats are equally loath to 
limit benefit increases. They are un- 
der pressure from the elderly, who have an 
exaggerated fear that if their pension 
checks do not keep pace with inflation 
they will be reduced to eating cat food. 
Members of the Gray Panthers, who dem- 
onstrated outside the meeting, chanted, 
“No ifs, no ands, no buts, no cost-of-living 
cuts.” In fact, there is evidence that put- 
ting a cap on benefits would be justified. 
Tying Social Security payments to infla- 
tion amounts to a huge transfer of wealth 
from the young, whose earnings are not 
similarly protected, to the aged, only about 
15% of whom are classified by the Govern- 
ment as poor—roughly the same propor- 
tion as in the entire U.S. population. 

In any case, no one step is likely to be | 
sufficient. Republicans will have to agree 
to some tax increases, and Democrats will 
have to swallow some limit on benefits. If 
lawmakers cannot muster the political 
nerve to make these changes, they will run 
the risk of letting Social Security go broke. 
And the anger aroused by any possible so- 
lution would be nothing compared with 
the fury that voters would vent in the poll- 
ing booth against any politicians who al- 
lowed that to happen. —By George J. Church. 
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Reagan responding to post-election questions at press conference 


‘Interpreting the New Moderation 


Congress and Reagan adjust their course by the voters’ compass 


For the cloistered political scientist 
spinning academic theories about 
| ideological trends to the clubhouse party 
pro grubbing for fresh clues on how to 
elect future candidates, various experts 
will be mulling for months over the minu- 
tiae of the 1982 election returns. What 
matters in practical national terms, how- 
ever, is how the politicians in power inter- 
pret the sentiments expressed by voters 
on Nov. 2, and how those millions of often 
clashing voices translate into calls for spe- 
cific courses of governmental action. Last 
week there was an emerging consensus 
among leading politicians, based as much 
on intuition as solid evidence, about what 
a majority of voters want 

In broadest terms, White House strat- 
egists and leaders of both parties in Con- 
gress view the voter message as being 
aimed primarily at the nation’s economic 
mess. The voters are seen as less interest- 
ed in blaming anyone than in having 
| something done about the situation. They 
want unemployment alleviated, the reces- 
| sion ended, the huge deficits curtailed— 
| and they want this done without refueling 
| inflation. That is a tall order, of course, 
but far from a controversial one. All poli- 
ticians applaud those goals; the problem is 
how to reach them 

By the politicians’ estimate, the voters 
are relatively unconcerned about ideolo- 
gy, wary of dogmatism and extremes, and 
interested solely in results. “They don’t 
care about supply-side or Keynesian eco- 
nomics,” explains one presidential aide. 
“They will be dissatisfied with either one 
until they see Government working for 
them, until they see a meaningful im- 
| provement in their lives.” The lesson for 
Ronald Reagan, says one of his political 
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strategists, is that the election pressures 
should nudge him toward a greater prag- 
matism but no abandonment of his basic 
course. What the voters gave the Presi- 
dent, in this adviser’s view, was “a good, 
strong tweak in the nose.” 

But what does that signify for specific 
economic policies? The politicians were 
drawing some tentative conclusions: 


Unemployment. The rising national un- 


| employment rate hurt Republican candi- 





1 


| the problem. 





dates more than any other single issue. 
One result of this political chastening has 
been a surprising bipartisan consensus on 
some type of federal jobs program. In the 
lame-duck congressional session starting 
Nov. 29, the Democrats plan to introduce 
a bill to create some 600,000 jobs by 
rebuilding the nation’s decaying high- 
ways, bridges, sewers and mass-transit 
systems. Sponsored by Wisconsin Demo- 
cratic Congressman Henry Reuss, chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee, it 
would be financed by scaling back Rea- 
gan’s planned increases in defense spend- 


ing and curtailing portions of his 1983 tax | 


cuts. At his press conference last week, 
the President seemed receptive to a simi- 
lar program that had been proposed a 
year ago by Transportation Secretary 
Drew Lewis. It would support about 
300,000 jobs and be funded by some $5 
billion from a 5¢-per-gal. increase in 
the federal gas tax, which is now 4¢. Rea- 
gan called this prospective rise a “user 
fee,” and said he did not consider the 
Lewis plan a “job-creating proposal” as 
such. Indeed, with 11.6 million workers 
unemployed, these programs would be 
mainly symbolic gestures toward easing 
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| gest that voters wanted deeper cuts in so- 


| Defense Spending. Judging by their con- 








| stop their partisan bickering and work to- 





| Social Programs. There was no notable 


demand for a restoration of the Reagan 
budget cuts in social services. “This elec- 
tion was a call for moderation and modifi- 
cation, not for a return to old-style liberal- 
ism,” conceded California Democratic 
Senator Alan Cranston, an old-style liber- 
al. Agreed an aide to House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill: “The Democrats are wary of get- 
ting caught again in tax, tax, spend, 
spend.” At the same time, however, there 
was nothing in the election results to sug- 


cial outlays. 


cern over stratospheric federal deficits 
and their lack of enthusiasm for slashing | 
social programs much further, the voters | 
seemed to be indicating a willingness to 
pare the military budget. At least that is 
the interpretation of congressional lead- 
ers in both parties, who would like to scale 
back Reagan’s projected increase from 
10% a year to 5%. Because inflation has 
cooled, they argue, the increase in real 
terms would be as large as originally 
planned. Reagan has been holding out | 
for his specified dollar amounts, regard- | 
less of lowered inflation, but at his press 
conference he sounded as though he 
might be willing to yield. The Adminis- 
tration, he said, is looking to see “if there 
are savings that can be made” without 
setting back efforts to close the “window 
of vulnerability” that supposedly exists 
because of Soviet superiority in some stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons. 





Tax Cuts. Legislators see no clear signal 
in the election results of how voters feel 
about Reagan’s impending third-year tax 
cut in 1983. Agreed one presidential ad- 
viser: “I don’t think the American public 
said raise or don’t raise taxes.” To help | 
close the deficit, Democrats hope either to 
cancel the cut or to limit its benefits to 
$700 per taxpayer, thus preventing it from 
helping high-income earners even more. 
Reagan seems determined to hold out 
against any further dilution of his tax pro- 
gram, after having gone along with a large 
tax increase earlier this year. Indeed, in 
discussing the possible increase in the gas 
tax, he stressed that “it isn’t anything that 
would in any way reduce the incentive 
features of our tax cuts.” | 

Political experts see the election 
returns as ambiguous enough to give leg- 
islators and the President considerable 
freedom in the tactics to be pursued in 
getting the nation out of its economic 
doldrums. But they read one demand 
as commendably clear: it is time for 
the politicians and the President to 





gether for the general welfare. Whether 
Democrat Tip O'Neill or Republican 
Ronald Reagan has fully heard that elec- 
tion message will become clear in the 





months ahead. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Douglas Brew and Evan Thomas/ | 
Washington | 
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Deadly Smoke 
Twenty-eight die in jail fire 


hen former Mental Patient Robert 
E. Pates became rowdy outside 
Amelia’s Lounge in Biloxi, Miss., local 
police charged him with public drunken- 


ness and held him in the only padded cell | 


in the Harrison County jail. “We decided 
to arrest him rather than let him hurt 
himself or somebody else,” explained 
William Reynolds, one of the arresting of- 
ficers. Less than 36 hours later, Reynolds’ 
good intentions turned to tragedy. A fire 
that may have started in the urethane 
padding of Pates’ cell pumped oily black 
smoke throughout the jail, killing 28 pris- 
oners and injuring 60 other people, in- 
cluding fire fighters and policemen. 

Among those overcome was Jailer 
Tom Miller, 43, who passed out after an- 
swering Pates’ early-morning cries and 
freeing prisoners in the facility’s north cell 
block. He was dragged tp safety, but his 
keys, needed to free other inmates, were 
lost, forcing rescuers in tow trucks to 
wrench doors from walls and bars from 
windows. “In that south cell block,” said 
Policeman Dan Russell, “nearly all of 
them were dead.” Some inmates tried to 
save themselves from the deadly smoke 
by stuffing rags beneath their cell doors. 
Others, said Prisoner Charlie Acevedo, 
“wrapped their faces with wet towels or 
got in a shower and put wet blankets over 
them. The ones that didn’t died.” 

Pates reportedly told investigators 
that he fell asleep in his 7-ft. by 8-ft. isola- 
tion cell while smoking a cigarette, which 
he had against jail regulations. The fire 
was extinguished in seven minutes, but 
lingering black smoke continued to fell 
prisoners. Pates, 31, was one of the first to 
be freed from the north cell block, and es- 
caped with minor burns. 

The blaze prompted criticism of Mis- 
sissippi’s Republican Congressman Trent 
Lott, who represents the 
Biloxi area. He stepped 
in last year to halt Jus- 
tice Department inspec- 
tion of the state’s often 
overcrowded local jails 
because he felt it was 
the state’s responsibility. 
Last week the Justice 
Department pledged 
publicly to investigate 
conditions at the Harri- 
son County jail, an 18- 
year-old facility that was 
filled to near peak capacity the night of 
the fire. 

Pates was charged with capital mur- 
der, which carries the death sentence. He 
was being held without bond and watched 
around theclock at the Gulfport, Miss.., jail. 
Said Biloxi Policeman Nathan LeBlanc, 
who dragged at least 14 prisoners from the 
lethal fumes: “You arrest somebody and 
put him in jail. You expect him to be all 
right the next day. Then something like 








Robert E. Pates 





this happens. It makes you feel so bad.” 








The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
Locking Eyes at the Top 


N o single human relationship in this world is as importantas that between the 
President of the United States and the man who leads the Soviet Union. 
They grope for an understanding of each other through 4,800 miles of political 
static, at once drawn together by necessity and fascination and held apart by cul- 
tural suspicion and government bureaucracy. Their personalities become sum- 
maries of nations too vast and complex to understand in the whole. 

Government at the top is human analysis. The leaders of the two superpow- 
ers try to discern each other's intentions and resolve, hoping to leave impressions 
of their own self-confidence and strength. At great distances, through diplomats 
and letters, the task is nearly impossible; in the face-to-face encounters at sum- 
mits there is a chance for better understanding, even a cautious friendship. 

Regrettably, Ronald Reagan and Leonid Brezhnev had never talked. The half 
a dozen letters that Reagan received from Brezhnev were stiff and cool, He re- 
mained in the eyes of Reagan a Communist bully. Richard Nixon, who spent days 
with the Soviet leader, caught the glint of a realist in Brezhnev, a man struggling 
within his own system to cool hot heads, a man sometimes mellowed by the memo- 
ries of his father’s admonition to bring peace to the world. There wasa human bond. 

Before he went off to meet Nikita Khrushchev in 1961, John Kennedy read 
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President Johnson and Premier Kosygin in 1967: a Texas stare-down 


every speech of Khrushchev’s that had been recorded in the West. In case the So- 
viet leader tried to mislead him, Kennedy wanted to remind Khrushchev of his 
earlier statements. J.F.K. took a model of the warship U.S.S. Constitution, which 
was launched in 1797, to try to drive home the point that in previous centuries 
warfare touched few people while today it could obliterate whole societies, Ken- 
nedy found himself studying Khrushchev’s clothes, his pudgy hands, his abrupt 
movements, his moments of insecurity followed by explosive laughter. Khru- 
shchev, 67, bragged that the U.S.S.R. was a young nation. Kennedy, 44, told him 
to look across the table if he wanted to see youth. 

Khrushchev evidently decided Kennedy could be pushed around, and so he 
ordered nuclear missiles placed in Cuba. Khrushchev badly misread Kennedy. 
Eighteen years later Brezhnev measured Jimmy Carter during the Vienna sum- 
mit of 1979; he subsequently decided that the Soviets could invade Afghanistan 
without serious consequences. 

In 1967 at Glassboro, N.J., Lyndon Johnson met Alexei Kosygin, one of the 
reigning triumvirate that replaced Khrushchev. Johnson devised an elaborate 
form of body language in an effort to convince Kosygin that he was dealing with 
a tough Texan. L.B.J. gave the Soviet one of his crusher handshakes, then hov- 
ered over the shorter Kosygin. Convinced that eye contact was a measure of a 
man’s determination, Johnson locked eyes with Kosygin at one crucial point. 
Needing a sip of coffee, L.B.J. felt for his cup on the table rather than release his 
visual grip on Kosygin, who finally blinked and looked away. Johnson thought 
this singular human triumph was important. Perhaps it was. If some day we ever 
get a glimpse of Kremlin papers, we may find an unusual report from Kosygin on 
the day he locked eyes with Lyndon Johnson. 

Whether or not Johnson left his mark on his adversary is beside the point. 
The important thing is that he and Kosygin were able to sit down and size each 
other up. In those moments of crisis between the superpowers, a President is bet- 
ter off judging a human than a legend. 
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POLAND 


World 





An Unwinnable Game 


To: General Wojciech Jaruzelski, Warsaw 
It seems to me that the time has come to 
clear up certain issues and act toward a na- 
tional agreement. Time was needed for 
many on both sides to understand what was 
possible and to what extent. I propose we 
meet and have a serious discussion of sub- 
jects of mutual interest. With good will we 
are bound to find a solution 
Corporal Lech Walesa 
Arlamowo, Nov. 8 





he announcement came sud- 
denly and without warning 
At a hastily called press 
conference in Warsaw last 
Thursday, Government Spokesman 
Jerzy Urban read a routine message 
of condolence to the Soviet Union on 
the occasion of the death of Presi- 
dent Leonid Brezhnev. Then, dron- 
ing on in his habitual monotone, Ur- 
ban proceeded to recite an as- 
tounding letter of conciliation to 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski, the 
leader of Poland’s martial-law re- 
gime, from Lech Walesa, the jailed 
leader of the outlawed Solidarity 
union. The message had been writ- 
| ten from Arlamowo, a government- 
| owned hunting lodge about 200 
miles southeast of Warsaw, where 
Walesa has been detained since 
May. When Urban came to the end 
of the note, he smiled slightly at the 
ironic signature of “Corporal,” the 
rank held by the rebellious leader in 
the army reserves after serving in 
the military in the early ‘60s, but 
most of the correspondents in the 
room were too startled to laugh 
Then came the real shocker: Urban an- 
nounced that the burly, pipe-smoking elec- 
trician, the man who had come to symbol- 
| ize the first independent trade union in the 
Communist world, only to see his hopes 
crushed by Jaruzelski’s repressive regime, 
would be set free 
The stunning news came at the end of 
a week of big headlines. On Monday, Ja- 
ruzelski and Archbishop Jozef Glemp, the 
Primate of Poland, jointly announced that 
Pope John Paul II would visit his native 
| land next June. Then, on Wednesday, a 
| nationwide strike called by the under- 
ground leaders of Solidarity to mark the 
second anniversary of the union’s legal 
registration fizzled, thanks to the extraor- 
dinary security measures taken by War- 
saw. Even the announcement of Walesa’s 
| release was more of a testament to the 
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| ing of repression 


success of martial law than to any lessen- 
As Urban put it last 
week: “The person of Lech Walesa no 
longer poses a threat, and there is no need 
to keep him in internment.” 

Why Walesa wrote the letter, or ex- 
actly what he wants to discuss with Jaru- 
zelski, remains a mystery. Throughout his 
detention he steadfastly refused to negoti- 
ate with the government, and last October 
Warsaw finally outlawed Solidarity com- 


Aweary Walesa at Solidarity’s final meeting last December 





No longer a threat to the Jaruzelski regime 


pletely. Once the letter was received last 


| week, Lieut. General Czeslaw Kiszczak, 





the Minister of Internal Affairs, met with 
Walesa at Arlamowo. Urban said the 
meeting showed that the union leader's 
attitude had changed, but refused to give 
any details of the talks 

Urban, however, did insist that the 
government had set no conditions for Wa- 
lesa’s release. He denied that the Catholic 
Church had played any role in brokering 
the decision and asserted that Walesa 
would be free to travel as he pleased. Ur- 
ban cryptically dismissed Walesa’s re- 
quest to confer with Jaruzelski. Said he 
“There are many Polish citizens who wish 
to meet with General Jaruzelski.” In an 
interview taped for broadcast on Polish 
television Sunday, however, Walesa 
reiterated his desire for talks, but not 
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Solidarity’s protest fizzles, and Walesa is to be freed | 


for an agreement “with me on my knees.” 

The news of Walesa’s impending re- 
lease quickly spread through the streets of 
Polish cities. The imprisoned leader’s wife 
Danuta, who had last visited her husband 
Oct. 4, was not officially informed. She re- 
portedly received the news from friends. 
“I’m full of joy and fear!” she exclaimed, 
explaining that she was afraid of “all the 
crowds of people who are going to want to 
see him.” 
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Friends and neighbors began 
gathering outside Walesa’s apart- 
ment house in Gdansk on Friday 
evening, and by late Saturday after- 
noon the crowd of well-wishers had 
swollen to 500. Many of them 
clutched flowers, while the drab, 
gray building was festooned with | 
makeshift Solidarity banners and 
flags. Upstairs in the family’s sec- 
ond-floor flat waited Danuta and 
her seven children; every so often, 
she parted the curtains and glanced 
at the street below. But there was no 
sign of Walesa. Instead, there were 
only government reports that he 
was on his way from Arlamowo 

It is highly unlikely that Warsaw 
had freed Walesa in order to damp- 
en potential protests by workers 
secking to take advantage of the un- 
certainty surrounding the Kremlin 
transition. Instead, Walesa’s release 
appeared to be a conciliatory move 
on the part of the government in the 
aftermath of the Glemp-Jaruzelski 
meeting. After Solidarity’s failure to 
spur strikes on Wednesday, Jaru- 
zelski and Kiszczak paid a surprise 
visit to the parents of Bogdan Wlo- 

sik, a young steelworker killed in last 

month’s demonstrations in Nowa Huta, an 

industrial suburb of Cracow. Then, on Sat- 
| urday, it was announced on Polish televi- 
sion that the Sejm (parliament) would con- 
vene a special session on Dec. 13, the first 
anniversary of the imposition of military 
rule. It is widely assumed that the body will 
vote to repeal martial law and put in its 
place a law granting the government broad 
powers. Jaruzelski obviously feels strong 
enough to make such gestures, which he 
hopes will persuade the West to lift sanc- | 
tions that are choking off the country’s | 
economic life | 

Warsaw used the announcement of 
the Pope’s visit next year to good effect as 
well. John Paul II, who last went to Po- 
land in June 1979, had been scheduled to 
go to his homeland last August, but the 
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| declaration after the meeting that the two 











government postponed the trip for fear 
that the Pontiff’s presence would turn the 
large crowds into rallies for Solidarity. 
The timing of last week’s notice, released 
immediately after a two-hour meeting be- 
tween Archbishop Glemp and Jaruzelski, 
was meant to help hold demonstrations to 
a minimum. Indeed, Warsaw tried to sug- 
gest that the church was working hand in 
hand with the government by issuing a 


men “had reviewed the current situation 
and voiced their joint concern for the 
preservation and strengthening of peace, 
social order and honest work.” 

Behind that campaign was Jaruzel- 
ski’s determination not to let Wednesday 
spin out of control. Solidarity’s under- 
ground leadership had called for an eight- 
hour strike in which workers would report 
to their jobs but do no labor. Afterward, 
the strikers and others would take to the 
streets and demonstrate. 

The Solidarity leaders, however, bad- 
ly misread the membership’s mood. 
Though many workers sympathized with 
the strike call, most of them ignored it. “It 
was too much to ask of the workers,” said 
a former union leader who was recently 
released from internment. “Without a 
specific strategy that can succeed, it is un- 
fair to tell workers to risk their jobs.” 

4 its fist. On the day before the 
strike, the authorities warned that 
they would use “all necessary means to 
uphold law, order and uninterrupted 
work.” Television and newspapers ridi- 
culed Solidarity’s leaders, and played up 
the closing down of underground printing 
plants and arrests of leaflet distributors. 
The police summoned scores of onetime 
Solidarity activists for interrogations, 
while thousands of military reservists and 
potential troublemakers were suddenly 
called to active duty. 

On the day of the strike, there were 
only scattered protests. Some of the sharp- 
est clashes took place in Nowa Huta. 
Thousands of helmeted militiamen from 
ZOMO, the paramilitary police force, sat in 
trucks, manned huge water cannons or 
peered out of armored personnel carriers 
as the first shift of 7,000 workers arrived 
at the Lenin steel mill at 6 a.m. Inside the 
sprawling plant, workers were warned 
that strikers would be fired and the rest 
denied bonuses amounting to as much 
as four months’ wages. When the end of 
the shift came at 2 p.m., most of the work- 
ers did not even gather to demonstrate 
but simply straggled home. Downtown, 
meanwhile, soldiers drove up and down 
boulevards dispersing onlookers with tear 
gas, concussion grenades and flares. A 
band of about 100 men built barricades in 
the central square and threw rocks at the 
police. As a misty darkness fell over the 
city, traffic was halted and street lights 
were turned off. By midnight, ZOMO pa- 
trols had regained control of the streets. 

Similar scenes were played out in the 
streets of Cracow, Wroclaw and Warsaw. 





he committee also underestimated 
the government's ability to display 





In the capital, knots of people gathered in 
the Old Town section of the city and 


| Dzierzynski Square, hurling rocks from a 


tramline. Another group assembled at the 
courthouse, but was quickly broken up by 
brigades of ZOMO police firing tear gas. By 
9 p.m. the streets were quiet again. 
Throughout the country, more than 800 
people were arrested, and 17 militiamen 
and ten workers were injured. 

The failure of last week’s strike hardly 
means that the spirit of the Polish people 
is broken. Rather, it indicates that most 
Poles, in the face of the overwhelming 
strength of the regime, have rejected such 











protests as worthless and are now search- 
ing for other means to express their dis- 


content. “There is an increasing aware- | 


ness that the government has all the 
cards,” said a Catholic intellectual in Cra- 
cow. “We cannot beat them without re- 
thinking our tactics.” Said a former War- 
saw journalist: “We should close this 
chapter and prepare something else. This 
is a game we cannot win.” As the people 
consider a new way to oppose the regime, 
the onetime captain in the old game, Lech 
Walesa, must consider what role he will 
play. — By James Kelly. 
Reported by Gregory H. Wierzynski/Warsaw 


a re ee 
A Deal in the Pipeline 





Selsey alts 


hen he became Secretary of State five months 

ago, soft-spoken George Shultz inherited one of 
the most emotional and dangerous disputes to rock 
the Western alliance in the entire postwar 
began with the crackdown in Poland. To punish the 
Soviets for their role in the affair, President Reagan 
was determined to use economic sanctions to halt or 
delay construction of the $10 billion pipeline that 
would carry Soviet natural gas from Siberia to West- 
ern Europe. Reagan banned sales of American prod- 
ucts for the pipeline, but then outraged his European 
allies five months ago by extending the embargo to 
cover equipment made by U.S. subsidiaries abroad 
and by foreign firms operating under US. licenses. 
United in defiance, Britain, France, West Germany 
and Italy rejected the U.S. move, charging that it 


period. It 


amounted to an infringement of national sovereignty. 
During the smoldering stalemate that ensued, Shultz quietly began trying to per- 
suade both Reagan and the European allies to accept a broad East-West trade 


agreement that would end the 


After arduous negotiations with the West 


damaging confrontation over the pipeline. 


the Canadians and the 


Japanese, Shultz and Under Secretary of State Lawrence Eagleburger last week 
succeeded. At week’s end the President announced that the sanctions would be 
lifted in the context of a vague gentleman’s agreement among the allies on the 
conditions of East-West trade. The decision, said Reagan, was “a victory for all 


the allies.” 


Under terms of the agreement, said Reagan, the Western nations pledged 


“not to engage in trade 


its which contribute to the military or strate- 


gic advantage of the U.S.S.R. or serve to preferentially aid the heavily milita- 
rized Soviet economy.” Particular attention would be paid to the sale of high- 
technology goods, including those involved in oil and gas production. The 
allies also agreed to undertake an “urgent” study of alternatives to the importa- 
tion of Soviet energy supplies, and promised to sign no new contracts with 
Moscow for natural gas imports until that study was completed. As part of 
the arrangements, the allies vowed to tighten existing controls on the sale of stra- 
tegic items to the Soviets, and to “harmonize” their credit policies in East-West 


commerce. 
According to U.S. negotiators, the 


especially the French, repeat- 


edly tried to water down the language of the proposed compromise in the belief 


that Reagan 


needed a deal before this month’s U.S. mid-term elections. 


The French were particularly opposed to raising interest rates on government- 
subsidized loans to the Soviet bloc, arguing that such a move would give unfair 
advantage to West Germany and Japan. Prevailing interest rates in those coun- 
tries are lower than in France, so West German and Japanese companies can af- 
ford to give cheap credit to the East without government subsidy. 

Another French demand was that the exact substance of the anti-Soviet 
understanding must remain a secret. On that point, Reagan gave in: the agree- 
ment is known semi-officially as a “non-paper.” However it is described, the un- 
derstanding that allowed Reagan to lift the sanctions on the pipeline was hailed 
by most West European governments. Ever anxious to stand by their principles, 
the French, however, issued only a cryptic statement declaring that they were 


“not a party to the agreement.” 
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Israel's Prime Minister, right center, appearing before the commission of inquiry 


MIDDLE EAST 


The Spotlight Shifts to 





Begin 


He testifies about the massacre, and cuts short a U.S. trip 


cane in his right hand, into the sec- 
ond-floor lecture hall on the campus of Je- 
| rusalem’s Hebrew University. Taking his 
seat opposite the table where the panel 
would sit, he smiled, then rose respectfully 
when the three members of the commis- 
sion entered the room. “My name is Be- 
gin, Menachem. My position, Prime Min- 
ister,” he began. It was the first time an 
Israeli Prime Minister had ever appeared 
in public session before an official com- 
mission of inquiry, and the outcome could 
well have grave consequences for Begin 
and his government. At issue: What re- 
sponsibility did the Israeli government 
have for the massacre that took place in 
the Palestinian refugee camps outside 
Beirut two months ago? 

Soon after the hearing, Begin depart- 
ed for what was to have been a ten-day 
trip to the U.S., culminating in a meeting 
with President Reagan at the White 
House this week. But just as he was about 
to address a Jewish group in Los Angeles 
on Saturday evening, Begin received word 
from Jerusalem that his wife of 43 years, 
Aliza, 62, had died. She had been suffer- 
ing from complications of the respiratory 
system. Begin, who was very close to his 
wife, had postponed his trip to the US. 
several times in order to remain by her 
side. The fact that he should travel abroad 
at all, knowing that Aliza’s health was 
failing, was an indication of how seriously 
he wanted to mend relations with the U.S 


| H: had walked from his car, a black 


| in the aftermath of the Israeli invasion of 


Lebanon 

The bad news came at the end of a 
week in which Begin had had more than 
his share of troubles. He had been severe- 
ly criticized by the Israeli press following 
his appearance before the commission 
His testimony, which took 47 minutes, 
was frequently contradictory; Begin ap- 
peared not to have reviewed documents 
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pertaining to the events beforehand. He 
said he did not learn that the Christian 
militiamen had been allowed by Israeli 
occupation forces to enter the camps until 
a few hours afterward at a Cabinet meet- 
ing. He also insisted that no one in com- 
mand had raised the possibility that the 
Phalangists would harm anyone but “ter- 
rorists.” Said Begin: “Nobody conceived 
of the danger of acts of atrocity.” 

The members of the commission re- 
minded Begin that the Phalangists had 
committed other massacres in the past 
They also read from Cabinet minutes and 
other documents to show that the possibil- 
ity of revenge killings by the militiamen 
in the aftermath of the assassination of 
President-elect Bashir Gemayel had been 
raised not only in Begin’s presence but by 
the Prime Minister himself. He had, in 
fact, told U.S. Negotiator Morris Draper 


= \ ’ L 


Rescue workers search for victims in the rubble of the Israeli hea 
Whatever the cause, it underscored the urgency of restoring normality to Lebanon 





that the Israeli army had moved into 
West Beirut, in defiance of the agreement 
that had been negotiated for the evacua- 
tion of the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion, “to prevent bloodshed.” 

Begin conceded that after Gemayel’s 
murder he had realized “there were liable 
to be acts of vengeance by everyone.” At 
that point Supreme Court Justice Aharon | 
Barak asked the Prime Minister: “Under 
these circumstances, was there no reason 
to ask whether it is proper to approve the 
Phalangists’ entry into the camps?” Re- 
plied Begin: “Your Honor, I can only re- 
peal my previous statement, that in those 
days it did not occur to any of us that the | 
Phalangists that were brought into those 
two camps would not fight the terrorists | 
and the terrorists only.” 

Commission members read minutes of 
the Cabinet meeting that showed that both 
Deputy Prime Minister and Housing Min- 


| ister David Levy and Chief of Staff Rafael 





Eitan had brought up the possibility of 
Phalangist acts of revenge. Indeed, Eitan 
had gone so far as to predict that “it will be 
an outburst the likes of which have not 
been seen. I already see in [the Phalan- 
gists’] eyes what they are waiting for.” Ad- 
amant, Begin replied to the commission 
that “none of the ministers saw a red light 
go on.” When asked when he had learned 
of the massacre, he said he had heard 
about it from a BBC broadcast Saturday | 
evening. By that time the Phalangists had 
left the camps. All told, Begin’s testimony 
was not a convincing performance 

Some White House officials had ini- 
tially argued that Reagan should not see | 
Begin at all, but the President decided that 
nothing was to be gained by allowing the 
estrangement to worsen. Relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Israel have become in- 
creasingly acrimonious since Begin’s last 
visit to Washington shortly after the Israe- 
liinvasion of Lebanon last June. On sever- 
al occasions Reagan expressed anger 


when Israeli attacks appeared to under- | 
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quarters in Tyre 
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Now you can use any oil company 
credit card at Shell stations. 
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Shell, where you pay the same price - cash or credit card. 
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Spouse's name 
(If spouse will use card, please provide full name) 


put in a request for a Shell card for you. Or, if you 
prefer, you can use the coupon at right. 

Your new Shell card will be mailed to you upon 
approval. 

We want to make it as easy as we possibly can. 
So stop in at a Shell station or 
clip the coupon today. Get your- 
self a Shell credit card and pay 
the same price for gasoline, cash 
or credit card. 
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Home phone _______________ Business phone 
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Note: If your request is for a business account, we may need more information 
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New York residents: A consumer report may be requested in connection with this application, Upon request you will be informed whether a consumer report was requested, and if 
such report was requested, you will be informed of the name and address of the consumer reporting agency that furnished the report. Subsequent reports may be requested or 
utilized in connection with an update, renewal or extension of the credit you have requested, No additional notice will be given to you if such subsequent reports are requested. 
Ohio residents: The Ohio laws against discrimination require that all creditors make credit equally available to al! creditworthy customers, and that credit reporting agencies 
maintain separate credit histories on each individual upon request, The Ohio Civil Rights Commission administers compliance with this law 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





| izations in Los Angetes, 


mine US. efforts to negotiate a cease-fire 
in Lebanon. Reagan was also disappoint- 
ed by Begin’s hasty rejection of a new U.S. 
peace proposal that calls for most of the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank to become a 
Palestinian entity associated with Jordan 
Said an Israeli official on the eve of the ill- 
fated journey: “This will be a trip of recon- 
ciliation for the Prime Minister.” 

High on Begin’s Washington agenda 
was an Israeli request for a foreign-aid 
package of more than $3 billion for 1983, 


| of our friends and allies.” 


up from $2.2 billion this year. To drum | 


up support, Begin had planned to put 
his case before American Jewish organ- 
Dallas and 


| Washington, D.C 
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Reagan was expected to give Begin a 
firm outline of American views. The Ad- 
ministration feels that it must show Arab 
governments that the U.S. can and will 
use its influence to make Israel more flex- 
ible. Says a senior U.S. diplomat: “We 
have a clear credibility problem that has 
got to be overcome by demonstrating that 


the US. will take action, not just mouth | 


words, to counter Israel's interests.” 
] n Reagan's peace initiative last Septem- 
ber, and again two weeks ago, Washing- 
ton urged Begin to freeze, at least tempo- 
rarily, the construction of all new 
settlements in the West Bank of the Jor- 
dan River. Says a U.S. expert: “There is 
general sentiment that the settlements are 
a direct challenge to the President and to 
the peace initiative, and the time has come 


for Reagan to reassert himself. Otherwise | 
Begin will conclude that this Administra- | 


tion is a soft touch.” At his press confer- 
ence last week, Reagan said he would not 
threaten Israel with sanctions, but he de- 
clared that the settlements were “a hin- 
drance to what we're trying to accom- 
plish.” Reagan also announced that he 
was dispatching Special Envoy Philip 
Habib back to the Middle East to help 
negotiate the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Lebanon. 

In a related effort to regain authority 
over the fractured country, the Lebanese 
parliament granted wide-ranging emer- 
gency powers to Prime Minister Chafik al- 
Wazzan’s new government. For six 
months, the government will be able to 
legislate without parliamentary approval 


on matters of national defense, internal se- | 


curity and reconstruction. 

Meanwhile, an investigation contin- 
ued into the cause of a powerful explosion 
that completely demolished the Israeli 
military headquarters in the coastal 
city of Tyre, in southern Lebanon. Ac- 
cording to the Israeli military command, 
the blast killed 75 Israelis and 15 Arabs. 
At week's end two other explosions oc- 
curred in Beirut, leaving six dead and 18 
wounded. The incidents underscored the 
urgency of gaining Menachem Begin’s co- 
operation in restoring normality and sta- 
bility to Lebanon. —y Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Douglas Brew/Washington and 
Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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ESPIONAGE 
The Molester 
Justice for a British spy 

ou have done incalculable harm to 


as 

Y the interests and security of this 
country and to the interests and security 
With those 
words Lord Chief Justice Lane sentenced 
Geoffrey Arthur Prime, 44, to 35 years in 
prison for passing government secrets to 
the Soviet Union between 1968 and 1981. 
Prime pleaded guilty to seven counts of vi- 
olating Britain’s Official Secrets Act. For 
most of those 14 years, Prime worked asa 
Russian language specialist at the tdp-se- 
cret electronic intelligence center at Chel- 
tenham. The facility, part of a four-nation 
intelligence network that includes the 
US., Australia and 
Canada, serves as 
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Prime shortly after his arrest, inset, and arriving last week at Londons Old Bailey 


| tioned in Potsdam “about allied activities 
| that were top secret.” 

Prime was arrested last April for a 
sex offense involving a 14-year-old girl 
Shortly afterward, his wife Rhona dis- 
covered spying equipment under a bed 
and reported it to the police. Eventually, 
Prime confessed to being both a spy and a 
sex offender. During the two-hour trial at 
London's historic Old Bailey, Lord Lane 
sentenced Prime to an additional three 
years in prison for molesting three young 
girls. Said Lane: “Your ruthlessness is 
| demonstrated not only by what you did | 
with this country’s secrets but by what 
you did to those girls. You made the 

choice and you must suffer.” 

The verdict closed the government's 
case against Prime, but opened the door to 
some troubling questions. Did Prime 
work alone or did he have an accomplice? 





Are other Soviet spies still at large within 
British intelligence? How did he slip past | 
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er. 





His life as a Soviet mole reads like a chapter from a John le Carré novel. 


the nerve center for worldwide monitor- 
ing of Soviet communications. Prime had 
access to sensitive data on the identifica- 
tion of the targets of British and Ameri- 
can surveillance efforts. As a senior trans- 
lator at Cheltenham, he could have told 
the Soviets which of their communica- 
tions were being monitored and which 


| codes were being broken. 


The court's account of Prime’s life as a 
“mole” reads like a chapter from a John le 
Carré novel. According to a statement 
Prime gave police, he first offered his ser- 
vices to the Soviet Union in 1968, when he 
was stationed with the Royal Air Force in 


West Berlin. The Soviets equipped Prime | 


with a miniature camera, a briefcase with 
a secret compartment, coding and decod- 
ing materials, money (a rather modest 
£10,000 over the years) and the names of 
two contacts, Igor and Valya. After leav- 
ing the R.A.F., Prime returned to London 
later that year to work for the Joint Tech- 
nical Language Service. He continued 
passing secret information to the Soviets 
even afler resigning his government post 
at Cheltenham in 1977. Prime’s final 
meeting with Soviet agents came in No- 


vember 1981, when, he said, he was ques- 





four security checks within a ten-year pe- 
riod? Barred by British law from discuss- 
ing the case during the trial, both the 
press and opposition members of Parlia- 
ment last week demanded a full explana- 
tion from the government of Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher. Scoffed the Daity 
Express: “Our surveillance system is re- 
duced to a laughing stock. What has a So- 
viet spy to do to bring himself to the notice 
of our counterespionage—wear an I LOVE 
| BREZHNEV badge?” 

Facing an anxious, upset House of 
| Commons last week, Thatcher an- 
nounced that the Security Commission, 
Britain's highest level investigative body 
in such matters, will look into the Prime 
case and make recommendations about 


not only British interests that have been 
damaged. The damage extends to the in- 
terests of the United States Government. 
And, of course, the damage of our own 
| and US. interests is damage to the Atlan- 
tic Alliance as a whole.” Though the full 
extent of the damage done by Prime may 
never be known, its deleterious effect on 
the reputation of Britain’s intelligence 
services was all too clear. a 
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anti-spy measures. Said Thatcher: “It is | 











AFGHANISTAN 


Tunnel Tragedy 
Mystery in the mountains 


abul is a city in mourning. According 

to age-old custom, red banners have 
been flying throughout the capital. The 
daily 5-min. death notices broadcast by 
state-owned Radio Kabul have lasted 
from 15 to 25 min. Since the invasion in 
1979, tales of carnage have been as ubiq- 
uitous in Kabul as the Soviet army. This 


time, however, the Afghan capital is reel- 
ing from a disaster that perhaps no one 
intended 

It happened two weeks ago, but be- 
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call for help internationally if such a di- 


saster had occurred,” said Wafamal. But 
Western diplomatic and military sources, 
citing reports from Kabul, and Afghan 
refugee leaders in New Delhi claim that a 
major tragedy did occur. One eyewitness, 
a refugee who gave his name only as Ab- 
dul, was riding on a bus that was about 
65 ft. from the tunnel’s northern entrance 
when he heard an explosion. “Black, oily 
smoke started pouring out,” he said. Sev- 
eral passengers on the bus were overcome 
by smoke, and one died 

According to some accounts, drivers 
of cars, trucks and buses evidently contin- 
ued to enter the tunnel after the explosion 
Soviet troops, fearing that the explosion 
might have been a rebel attack, reported- 
ly closed off both ends with tanks and 
trapped uncounted victims inside. Some 
burned to death; others were killed by 
smoke and by carbon monoxide escaping 
from vehicles whose drivers kept their en- 
gines idling to stay warm in the freezing 
cold. The devastation was so great that af- 
terward six trucks laden with bodies, 
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Before death and destruction: normal flow of traffic at the northern end of the tunnel 
Some died in the fire and explosion; others were killed by smoke and carbon monoxide 


cause of restrictions on journalists moving 
about the country, word started trickling 
out only last week. According to Afghan 
refugees newly arrived in Pakistan, a fuel 
tanker in a military convoy collided with 
another military truck 70 miles north of 
Kabul, in the 1.7-mile-long Salang Tun- 
nel through the Hindu Kush mountains 
Initial reports said that there was a fiery 
explosion. As many as 700 Soviet troops 
and 2,000 Afghan soldiers and civilians 
may have died. Later press estimates put 
the total number of deaths at between 500 
and 600 

Details of the incident are sketchy 
Abdul Wadood Wafamal, first secretary 
in the Afghan embassy in New Delhi, 
would confirm only that a “gas tanker” 
had exploded in the tunnel. Without of- 
fering additional information on the acci- 
dent, he argued against reports of enor- 
mous casualties. “We would have had to 
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mostly Soviet troops, reportedly 
driven away from the tunnel 

The 18-year-old tunnel is located on 
the heavily traveled Salang Highway, a 
principal military supply route linking 
Kabul with the southern Soviet republics. | 
There have been rumors for the past two 
years that Afghan rebels planned to blow 
up the tunnel. Western military and dip- 
lomatic sources in Pakistan said that any 
sabotage that closed the tunnel for a 
long time could severely curtail delivery 
of military supplies to the 100,000 
Soviet troops stationed in Afghanistan 
For that reason, it is well guarded. An 
insurgent group called the Islamic Party 
belatedly claimed responsibility. but few 
diplomats took the pronouncement seri- 
ously, If the tragedy in the Salang | 
Tunnel was more than an accident, by 
week’s end there was precious little 
evidence of it = 


were 





EL SALVADOR 

s = 
Mixed Signals 
Confusion over a tough speech 


| n an unusually blunt address two weeks 
ago, U.S. Ambassador to El Salvador 
Deane Hinton angered conservative Sal- 
vadoran businessmen by warning them 
that U.S. military and economic aid could 
be cut off if the country did not improve 
its record on human rights. Last week the 
Administration issued conflicting signals 
on whether the speech actually represent- 
ed US. policy. “The President himself 
had questions about it,” a senior White 
House aide said privately. “We drew him 
[Hinton] up pretty short.” 

Trouble is, there is little evidence that 
Hinton was reprimanded for giving the 
speech, which blamed a local “mafia” for 
the murders of some 30,000 Salvadoran ci- 
vilians and at least six Americans over the 
past three years. The State Department 
said that the Hinton talk, which had been 
cleared in advance, represented a brief 
change in tactics but not in policy. Officials 
explained that since the election of Provi- 
sional President Alvaro Alfredo Magana 
last April, the U.S. has repeatedly told El 
Salvador’s leaders that continued U.S. aid 
depended on the fulfillment of three condi- 
tions: 1) an improvement in the human 
rights record, 2) a continuation of the U:S.- 
backed land reform begun in 1980 and 3) a 
return to full civilian rule by 1984 


he message apparently did not regis- 

ter. Salvadoran human rights organi- 
zations claim that more than 400 civilians 
were murdered in September alone. Also, 
the U.S. was becoming impatient over the 
failure of El Salvador’s legal authorities to 
try a local army officer who has been ac- 
cused of ordering the 1981 murders of two 
US. land-reform experts and a Salvador- 
an labor leader. So the State Department 
decided to go public with its warning 
Says a senior policymaker: “The situation 
called for a clear, public enunciation of 
our policy.”’ State Department officials in- 
sist that they have heard no whisper of 
discontent from the White House about 
Hinton’s performance. Hinton also denies 
that he has been chastised by his superiors 
in the Administration. “We have a policy 
of private diplomacy and we only go pub- 
lic from time to time,” he said last week 
Indeed, some Salvadoran businessmen 
may have overreacted to Hinton’s speech 
Si “Many Salvadorans have said to 
me, ‘You know, it is too bad that you, an 
American, have said this, but Ambassa 
dor, you're right, and we're going to do 
something about it.” ” 

Why, then, the mixed signals? Appar- 
ently to please some right-wing supporters 
in the U.S. who were outraged by Hinton’s 
directness, while placating Congress, 
which must ponder in January whether El 
Salvador has made progress on human 
rights and social reforms aa 
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Education 


“Lightning Before My Eyes” 


How one obsessed visionary brought a dead language to life 


ike some of the wilder prophets of the 

Old Testament—like Hosea or Micah 
or perhaps Jeremiah—Eliezer Perelman 
was a visionary possessed by one irresist- 
ible idea. He even spoke once of the tran- 
scendent moment In which it came to 
him: “Suddenly, like lightning before my 
eyes, my thoughts flew across the Balkans 

to Palestine, and I heard a voice 
calling to me: The revival of Israel and its 
language in the land of its forefathers!” 

Who was Eliezer Perelman to hear 
such a voice and think such thoughts? A 
nobody, a young scholar in Vilna, on the 
Baltic coast of what was then the Russian 
empire, the land of the pogrom. Perelman 
knew Russian, French and German, but 
what bewitched him was Hebrew, the 
scriptural language that he had first 
learned from a tutor at the age of three 
Ever since the Jews were driven from Ro- 
man Palestine in A.D. 135, Hebrew had 
survived only as a literary language, pri- 
marily of prayer: nobody had actually 
spoken it in everyday affairs for centuries 
It did not even have words for such mun- 
dane things as pencils or forks 

He. Eliezer Perelman, would change 
all that. He started by changing his name 
to. Ben- Yehuda, meaning Son of Judea, 


Hebrew street signs in Jerusalem 
Some 100,000 words for 3 million Israelis 
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and at 23 he sailed with his new wife 
Dvorah to the Ottoman Empire’s prov- 
ince of Palestine. Hebrew today is the 
mother tongue of 3 million Israelis, but 
when Ben-Yehuda landed, there were 
fewer than 25,000 Jews in Palestine, and 
most of them spoke Arabic, Yiddish or 
the Spanish-Jewish dialect known as La- 
dino. Exactly 100 years ago, in August, 
Dvorah gave birth to a son in Jerusalem 
Ben-Yehuda named him Ben-Zion and 
vowed that he would become the first 
baby since Roman times to learn Hebrew 
as his mother tongue 

It is not easy to address 
an infant solely in the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament 
Ben-Yehuda had to keep in- 
venting words: buba (doll), 
glida (ice cream), mimkhata 
(handkerchief). When more 
children appeared (eleven in 
all), they too had to speak en- 
tirely in the dead language 
that Ben-Yehuda was almost 








Like any living language. Hebrew 
needs to be re-created daily.* Of the 
100,000 Hebrew words now in use, only 
about 12,000 date back to the Old Testa- 
ment. Ben-Yehuda alone contributed 
thousands of new words, and his heirs fol- 
low his basic principles, starting with a 
search for biblical precedents. Thus it is 
that the Hebrew word for electricity de 
rives from the light that Isaac saw in the 
sky, garage from a part of Solomon’s pal- 
ace, and terrorist from the little foxes in 
the vineyard of the Song of Songs. The 45 
sages of the Hebrew Language Academy 
have subdivided into committees on fields 
as diverse as sports, sewing and computer 
technology. Their recommendations are 
then submitted to as many as 200 experts 
in the field and finally referred to the full 
academy. “The process can take years,” 

sighs one member. Even 

then, the academy's verdicts 

can be overruled by popular 
a usage 

Ben-Yehuda named the 
telephone a sakrahok, mean- 
ing long-distance conversa- 
tion, but everybody calls it a 
telefon. Hebrew sport termin- 
ology has largely caught on 
well: soccer is kaddor regel 


ye 
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single handedly bringing (ball foot), boxing is igruf, but 
back to life. Recalls his tennis remains fenis. Lehiz- 
daughter Dola Ben-Yehuda dangef, meaning to hang 
Wittman, now 75: “Some- around, indisputably comes 
times the other children from a Tel Aviv square 
would mock us because they named Dizengoff, where 
didn't understand the He- Eliezer Ben-Yehuda what people do is hang 
brew words we were using.” around, but if they want to 

Mockery was only the beginning. | order a sandwich, should they ask for a 
Orthodox rabbis denounced Ben-Yehu- | karikh or a sendvich? If they need 


da’s peculiar obsession as a defilement 
of the language of Scripture: Some fa- 
natics who heard young Ben-Zion talk- 
ing to his dog in Hebrew seized the dog 
and killed it. There were other kinds of 


Opposition as well. Immigrants who had 


been nurtured in Yiddish clung emo- 
tionally to the language of the Diaspora 


Even Zionist Leader Theodor Herzl 
rejected Ben-Yehuda’s campaign as 
impractical 


Prophets transcend practicality, and 
Ben-Yehuda labored on. He started Je- 
rusalem’s first Hebrew newspaper in 
1883; he founded in 1889 what is now 
the authoritative Hebrew Language 
Academy; he published in 1909 what 
would eventually become (in 1959) the 
16-volume standard dictionary of He- 
brew. Among his first and most impor- 
tant disciples were schoolteachers, who 
found in Hebrew a way to instill in each 
of newcomers a sense of them- 
selves and of their once and future na- 
tion. Shortly before Ben-Yehuda’s death 
in 1922, the newly established British 
authorities decreed Hebrew, Arabic and 
English to be the official languages of 
Palestine. When Israel was reborn in 
1948. so was Hebrew 


wave 





to get some money, should they cash a 
hamkha ‘ha or simply a chek? The jury of 
public opinion is still out 

Since that jury includes a large share 
of the world’s 15 million Jews, the argu- 
ments will not end soon. Israel's Presi- 
dent, Yitzhak Navon, leading the celebra- 
tion of the Ben-Yehuda centennial, used 
the occasion to warn that the language 
must be defended against “non-Hebraic 
influences.” By contrast, Novelist Amos 
Oz becomes rhapsodic over the constant 
shifting of “a language being born.”’ Says 
he: “Modern Hebrew is my torture, my 
love affair and my musical instrument.” 
As for Ben-Yehuda, who watched his 
first-born son grow into a well-known 
journalist, he now lives on in a Ben-Ye- 
huda Street here, a Ben-Yehuda school 
there, a Ben-Yehuda taxi company or ho- 
tel, names woven into the everyday lan- 
guage that was once just the dream of a 
young student in Vilna By Otto Friedrich. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem 


Hebrew is the most successful example of revital 
ization, but not the only one. The Irish government 
has encouraged the teaching of Gaelic in schools 
Nationalists in Wales are promoting the use of 
Welsh, while in Spain separatists advocate Basque 
and Catalan 
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1983 Buick Regal. 


Some people assume that 
someone, or something, that's 

got a lot in the good looks 
department, may be lacking in the 
good thinking department. Lest 
you have the same misconception 
about the Buick Regal, here are 
some things to consider. 

We certainly agree that the 
Regal is strikingly beautiful. But it’s 
got more going for it than that. For 
instance, there's a 3.8 liter V-6 
engine that gives a lot of power, 
yet has a lot of willpower when it 
comes to conserving on gasoline 
consumption. 


companies worldwide. See your Buick 
dealer for details. 


EST. HWY. EPA EST. MPG Official Car of the Paget Olympiad 
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Regal’s interior not only looks 
rich and luxurious, but it’s 
intelligently designed. So there's 
plenty of room for five. And, of 
course, there's plenty of trunk 
space, too. 

So go see the 1983 Regal at your 
Buick dealer's now. You'll find that 
a lot of good thinking went inside 
of the Regal’s good looking 
outside. And remember to show 
your good thinking by buckling up 
your seat belt. Wouldrtt you really rather have a Buick? 
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nemployment has cut a painful 
gash through coal mining and 
automobile production. One con- 
sequence is that union membership in 
those basic American industries has erod- 
ed, turning leaders of both the United 
Mine Workers and the United Auto 
Workers into generals of shrinking ar- 
mies. But competition to head the unions 
is still sharp. That showed up last week as 
the miners elected a new president and 
the U.A.W. nominated a successor to 
Douglas A. Fraser, who retires next year. 
By an unexpectedly large 2-to-1 
sweep in a heavy turnout, unionized coal 
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U.M.W. President-elect Richard Trumka 





From brimstone to a three-piece suit. 


miners elected Richard L. (Rich) 
Trumka, 33, a lawyer and third-genera- 
tion miner, to head the 220,000-member 
U.M.W. (peak membership in 1942: 
595,000). That will make Trumka the 
youngest leader of a major labor union in 
the US. when he takes office next month. 
He defeated Incumbent Sam M. Church 
Jr., 46, who was appointed to the job in 
1979, when Arnold Miller resigned be- 
cause of his health. 

Possessing a bachelor’s degree from 


nova, Trumka also becomes the best-edu- 
cated U.M.W. leader in history, a fact he 
did not try to hide during the campaign. 
Overzealous aides even claimed that 
Trumka is a member of Phi Beta Kappa; 
they later admitted he is not. Said one 
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Penn State and a law degree from Villa- | 





Generals of Shrinking Armies 





Church worker: “Miners don’t give a | 
damn whether their president is a Phi | 
Beta Kappa or not.” | 

The election showed, though, that 
miners have changed since the fire-and- 
brimstone days of John L. Lewis. More 
than half are under 40. Many have gone | 
to college, then back to the mines for the 
high wages of up to $100 a day. They ap- 
proved of Trumka’s style. He campaigned 
in a three-piece suit, while the tobacco- 
chewing Church stumped in coveralls. 

The incumbent charged that the four 
years Trumka had spent in the mines were 
not enough to make him eligible to run un- 
der U.M.W. rules, which call for five. 
Trumka claimed that the U.M.W. counted 
his time as a union lawyer toward the re- 
quirement. Church would not let go of the 
point. After his defeat, he said he would 
convene a U.M.W. commission to report 
to him before he leaves office on whether 
Trumka is eligible to succeed him. 

Church also campaigned on his rec- 
ord: a 37.5% pay increase over 40 months 
won in 1981, when other unions were 
making concessions. That raise, though, 
came only after a 72-day strike and what 
Trumka called “giveaways” in other ar- 
eas, such as allowing the coal companies 
to pay less for the health care of miners. 
Trumka pounded away at the health issue 
with personal feeling: his father and the 
father of his bride-to-be, Barbara Vido- 
vich, 35, suffer from black-lung disease 

Trumka argued that Church had not 
been effective at organizing coal miners in 
Western states. The U.M.W., said Trumka, 
spent some $10 million to bring in a grand 
total of just 542 new members from the 
West, which is only 17% unionized. The 
U.M.W. members see nonunion coal as a 
major threat to their jobs, one reason that 
U.M.W. joblessness stands at 41,000. 

Last Friday in Dearborn, Mich., the 
U.A.W.’s 26-member international execu- 
tive board and 350-member steering com- 
mittee picked a soft-spoken, deliberate 
man as Fraser’s replacement. He is Union 
Vice President Owen Bieber, 52, director 
of the U.A.W.’s General Motors depart- 
ment. Bieber’s nomination is subject only 
to ratification at the U.A.W.’s convention 
in May, which is certain. Lobbying among 
union officers for the nomination began in 
earnest in September among Bieber, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Raymond Majerus, 58, 
and Donald Ephlin, 57, also a vice presi- 
dent and the head of the union’s Ford 
department 

Troubles over Chrysler plagued the 
last years of Fraser's regime, which began 








The beleaguered mineworkers and auto workers pick new leaders 


in 1977, and also led to his becoming a 
Chrysler director, the only union officer 
on the board of a US. corporation. He 


| took a leave of absence from that job last 


week, though, after 9,000 Canadian 
Chrysler workers went on strike, forcing 
initial layoffs of more than 4,500 of their 
US. counterparts. Fraser said he wanted 
to avoid any perception of conflict of in- 
terest over his dual role as board member 
and union president. 

Bieber negotiated this year’s GM con- 
tract, which was coolly received by the 
union and barely squeaked through the 
ratification process. The son of a U.A.W. 





U.A.W. President-designate Owen Bieber 





Militant when the occasion calls for it. 


member, Bieber has been active in union 
politics since he dropped out of Grand 
Rapids Catholic Central High School in 
the mid-'40s. He will be the first U.A.W. 
president who was not a member of Wal- 
ter P. Reuther’s rough-and-tumble coterie 
that forged and consolidated the union 
back in the 1930s and '40s. | 
Bieber, a hulking man (6 ft. 5 in., 247 
Ibs.), describes himself as “militant when 
the occasion calls for it.” But like Fraser, 
he recognizes the necessity for making 
US. auto companies competitive with Ja- | 
pan. Neither the companies nor the union | 
are the growth businesses they once were. 
The U.A.W.’s membership now stands at 
1.2 million, down from its peak of 1.5 mil- 
lion in 1979. —y John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Barbara B. Dolan/Detroit | 
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Grim Reapings | 


A record crop buries farmers 





n the 1901 novel The Octopus by Frank 

Norris, which romanticizes the grain 
farmer, the villain is buried alive under a 
mountain of wheat. Across the Midwest, 
many farmers are increasingly fearful 
that they are about to be buried financial- 
ly in a similar fashion. Last week the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture confirmed its 


production in 1982. In Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, farmers are stuffing unsold 
wheat into their sheds, leaving tractors 
and combines out in the cold. An aban- 
doned coal mine near Quincy, IIl., and an 
ammunition depot in Hastings, Neb., 
were recently readied for the storage of 
surplus grain. A few lowa farmers are 
even planning to burn corn instead of oil 
in their furnaces this winter, and govern- 
ment officials in Nebraska are promoting 
the use of popcorn as a packing material. 
Says one Cornhusker official: “Gotta get 
rid of the damn corn somehow.” 

U.S. farmers broke alltime records 
this fall for corn, wheat and soybeans, 
harvesting more than 13 billion bu. of the 
three crops combined. They grew another 
1.94 billion bu. of oats, barley and grain 
sorghum. But elevators, silos and bins are 
already swelling with a 4.39 billion-bu. 
carryover from last year’s bumper crop. 
Although new storage facilities are being 
built at a record rate, they will not be 
enough to hold this year’s harvest. Empty 
barges and railroad hoppers, airplane 
hangars, even high school football fields 
and city streets are being pressed into ser- 
vice as makeshift repositories. Says Agri- 
culture Secretary John Block: “We are 
going to use every available facility for 
storage, but there will inevitably be grain 
on the ground.” At least | billion bu. 
will be left outdoors, protected only by 
tarpaulins. 

These huge surpluses, along with 
slumping sales, left farm prices in October 
a sharp 5.1% below their level a month 
earlier, the seventh drop in the past 15 











estimates of record U.S. and world grain | 


March 1933, during the very worst of the 
Depression. Rather than sell at such low 
rates, farmers are putting up their grain in 
the hope that they will be paid more for it 
later. That strategy seems doomed, how- 
ever, because experts now predict that 
prices will remain low for another two 
years. 

The grain is piling up not only be- 
cause farmers are so productive but also 
because of changes in eating habits. In the 
US., cattle and hog producers are buying 
less feed grain because the recession has 
reduced meat sales and consumers are 


| switching to cheaper poultry and other 





months. The DOA, which regularly reports | 


on the buying power of the farmers’ 
prices, now says that it is the lowest since 


substitutes. What is hurting U.S. farmers 
most, however, is a drop in overseas sales, 
which in the past decade have become vi- 
tally important. Foreign buyers now take 
one-third of all U.S.-grown corn, one-half 
of its soybeans and two-thirds of its wheat. 
But demand is lagging in the face of the 
worldwide recession, stiffer competition 
from other countries and the strong dol- 
lar, which makes American-produced 
goods more expensive and the crops from 
Canada and Argentina more appetizing. 
As a result, U.S. exports have fallen for 
the first time since 1969. Corn sales 
abroad, for instance, have declined by 
fully one-third. The Government esti- 
mates that the value of agricultural ship- 
ments dropped to $39.1 billion in the 1982 
fiscal year that ended Sept. 30, down from 
$43.8 billion last year. 


L ast week the Government disappoint- 
ed farmers when it raised its estimate 
of the Soviet Union’s grain harvest by 6%. 
Once the biggest customer for U.S. grain, 
the Soviet Union has been shopping else- 
where since the 1980 partial grain embar- 
go. Last year the Soviets bought only 
about 60% of the 23 million tons of U.S. 
grain that the Government offered to sell 
them, and their purchases are expected to 
be lower this year. At a meeting with 
American officials in Vienna last month, 
the Soviet Union's chief negotiator, Boris 
Gordeyev, refused to commit to any new 
grain orders. Said he, sounding like a clos- 
et free-enterpriser: “Like any commercial 
man, I will take the right time to buy 
cheap and sell dear.” 

Not surprisingly, considering the po- 
litical clout of the farmers, the Govern- 
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ment is not leaving the resolution of the 
agricultural problem to free-market 
forces. To boost exports, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Block has just announced a three- 
year $1.5 billion “blended credit” pro- 


| gram, in which interest-free Government 


credits are combined with Government- 
guaranteed credits from private banks to 
lower the financing costs for foreign buy- 


| ers of agricultural commodities. An addi- 


tional $1 billion in loan guarantees has 
been provided to Mexico, which is a big 
buyer of grain but has run into financial 
problems because of the slump in oil 
prices. Other agricultural payments and 
loans have also been boosted. During fis- 
cal 1982, U.S. farmers received $12 bil- 
lion in price supports, three times as 
much as in 1981. The U.S. also pays a 
portion of the storage costs for some 
growers. a 


To Buy or Rent 


Now A T & T users can choose 





n recent weeks, telephone users in New 

York, California and Oregon have been 
getting some surprising flyers in the mail 
with their monthly bills. Soon customers 
in most other states will be going to the 
mailbox and finding the same. The inserts 
invite subscribers to buy their telephones 
from their local phone companies instead 
of renting them, as is now done. The invi- 
tations are part of an ongoing market 
shake-up in the increasingly deregulated 
US. telephone industry. 

For many years American Telephone 
and Telegraph used its monopoly powers 
to stifle competition from other manufac- 
turers of telephone equipment by simply 
not allowing customers to use phones ex- 
cept those manufactured by its subsidiary, 
Western Electric. But a federal court rul- 
ing in 1968 opened the market to all com- 
ers, and since then equipment makers 


such as GTE and ITT have been able to | 
sell to the Bell System’s users. Nonethe- | 


less, 80% of the phones in use today were 
made by Western Electric, most of them 
rented by customers of A T & T’s 22 local 
Operating companies. This is surprising 
because some of the local companies ex- 


acta monthly rental charge that seems in- | 
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ordinately high. New York Telephone 
Co., for example, charges a steep $3.03 
per month for a standard rotary-dial 
telephone. 

The flyers now arriving in the mail 
are the first mass-marketing effort under 
which Bell System telephones are being 
offered for sale. The financial conse- 
quences to the local operating companies 
of customers’ decisions to buy or not to 
buy are by no means clear, but it appears 
that the locals stand to gain if customers 
decide to buy rather than go on renting. 

The subject is clouded by some com- 
plex, tentative provisions of the settle- 
ment earlier this year of the Justice De- 
partment’s antitrust suit against A T & T, 
which will lead to divestiture of its 22 op- 
erating subsidiaries early in 1984. Then 





ownership of the phones in customers’ 





homes will revert to A T & T, and the lo- 
cal companies will be unable either to rent 
or sell them to customers. Thus the local 
companies are now under pressure to sell, 
so customers are being offered some at- 
tractive deals. That standard rotary-dial 
phone that New York Telephone now 
rents for $36.36 per year can be bought 
for $35. 

Other locals also have tempting deals. 
For example, customers of Pacific Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, the largest subsid- 
iary in the system, currently pay $1.08 per 
month, or a total of $12.96 per year, to 
rent a standard rotary-dial phone. Under 
one of Pacific Tel’s deals, subscribers can 
choose to pay an additional 66¢ a month 
for twelve months as a supplement to 
their rental fee, which works out to $20.88 
for the year, after which they will own 








their phone sets outright and have to pay 
no further rental charges. 

The only catch is that customers lose 
the lifetime free repair warranties that 
come with rented Bell System phones. 
Thus, when a customer-owned telephone 
breaks after the expiration of the warran- 
ty, which can last anywhere from 30 to 90 
days on units already installed, the hap- 
less subscriber has little choice but to un- 
plug the device and take it to his local 
telephone company office for servicing. If 
the telephone is one of the Bell System’s 
early models that does not disconnect 
from the wall with a modular plug, the 
customer may have to pay an additional 
steep charge to have a repairman come 
out to his house, a good reason to make 
sure that the phone one buys can actually 
be unplugged. 





| Tuning In to Jobs 


Ossie Jolly, 34, had been out of work 
for 24 years after being laid off as a Chi- 


cago janitor. In late August he tuned in to | 


Job Line, a TV show that lists employ- 
ment opportunities and gives job-hunting 
tips. Within a week he was hired as a driv- 
er fora suburban firm 
Jolly is one of nearly 150 viewers who 
have found work through Job Line, a nov- 
el attack on unemployment that origi- 
nates in WGN-TV in Chicago and is seen 
in 46 states. The job hungry watch the 
half-hour Saturday program and call in 
for information, At least 8,000 people 
have phoned from across the U.S. since 
the show started in August, even though 
all the positions are in the Chicago area 
Job Line runs mostly on volunteer la- 
bor. Nearly a dozen public and private 
employment services supply listings and 
donate manpower to handle the phones 
| An unpaid messenger brings the job no- 
| tices to the station 
The program has scored a hit with 
companies as well. Firms ranging from 
| Kentucky Fried Chicken to United Insur- 
ance Co. of America have phoned to urge 
viewers to call about work. With jobless- 
| ness raging at near hurricane force, the 
Windy City seems to have found an effec- 
tive way of fighting back 


Entertaining Enterprise 


Baseball and football have long had 
their halls of fame, and now capitalism is 
about to get a showcase that will surpass 
them both. Called Enterprise Square, 
USA, the 60,000-sq.-ft. megastructure on 
the campus of Oklahoma Christian Col- 
lege (enrollment: 1,700) will be a paean to 
the free-market system when it opens this 
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week. Attractions range from a 12-ft.- 
wide cash register and 2-ft.-tall puppets to 
a video-game room where visitors can try 
their hand at running dozens of different 
types of firms. There will even be a Hall of 
Giants in which colossal likenesses of 
Henry Ford, Thomas Edison and other 
business heroes peer far above the heads 
of passers-by. 

Oklahoma Christian President J. Ter- 
ry Johnson dreamed up Enterprise Square 
about six years ago in response to findings 
that many high school youths were bored 
by economics and knew little about it. 
The solution, he felt, would be a lively ex- 
hibition of the virtues of free enterprise. 
Says Johnson: “This will be America’s 
most entertaining educational attraction 
You will have to see it to believe it.” 

The $15 million project was built with 
contributions from more than 60 compa- 
nies. Oklahoma-based Phillips Petroleum 
Co. chipped in $2 million and its former 
chairman, William Martin, directed the 
fund-raising campaign. 

Although the exhibition is devoted to 
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business, it does not neglect the public | 
sector, A “Great Talking Face of Govern- 
ment” becomes so frenzied while calling 
for ever more regulation that the display 
blows out its circuits and stops. Explains a 
puppet to observers: “It’s overworked.” 


High Noon for an Oil Tax 

Legal experts were scratching their 
heads last week over a startling decision 
by an obscure but respected 82-year-old 
USS. district court judge in Wyoming: the 
windfall profits tax on oil is unconstitu- 
tional. The problem, wrote Judge Ewing 
Kerr, is that the legislation says that “one 
state, Alaska, is not subject to the same 
tax at the same rate as all the other states. 
This is a clear violation of the constitu- 
tional requirement of uniformity.” The 
ruling, which came in a suit brought by 
the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America and other oilmen, could force 
the U.S. Treasury to return some $23 bil- 
lion collected from oil companies since 
the tax took effect in 1980. Worse yet, 
from the Government’s standpoint, the 
judge’s Nov. 4 decision could shut off per- 
manently an important source of revenue 
Says one Treasury official: “We're wor- 
ried. In fact, we're very worried.” 

Oil producers were jubilant, even 
though they still must pay the tax pending 
the outcome of any appeals. But the ruling 
puts the White House between a rock and 
a hard place. Although President Reagan 
has opposed the tax, Administration 
spokesmen say the decision will be ap- 
pealed. Meanwhile, some Congressmen 
are urging that it be allowed to stand 

Alternatively, Congress could revise 
the windfall tax. But such a move would 
require Administration backing, and that 
could prove hard to get. 
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THE NEU CHEVROLET CAVALIER. 
ITS NEW HIGH COMPRESSION FUEL-ITUECTED 

| ENGINE WILL MAKE IT GO QUICKER. 

; SO WILL ITS NEW LOWER PRICE. 


5 Chevrolet is utilizing advanced state-of-the-art The new 2.0 Liter Cavalier. Powered by 
front-wheel-drive technology in the new Cavalier. Chevrolet’s determination to put Cavalier on top. 
$ With its new high-torque, electronically fuel-injected And priced to keep it there. 
2.0 Liter engine and new lower price* it’s going to See and drive the new fuel-injected Cavalier 
give imports competition they haven’t seen before. Wagon, Coupe or Sedan. From America’s sales 
Cavalier’s front-wheel-drive response and leader. With all that Cavalier offers today, if you 
available new 5-speed transmission are designed haven’t seen your Chevy dealer, you're not ready 


to offer you a new level of driving pleasure. to buy. 





Front-wheel-drive Cavalier Sedan 


*Based on a co} ison of Manufacturer's Suggested Retail Prices for 
1982 and 1983 ier models. Level of standard equipment may vary. 
Some Chevrolets are equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, 
~™ subsidiaries, or affiliated companies worldwide. See your dealer for details. 
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Looking and Listening in the Heavens 


Space 





Columbia opens a new satellite era by lofting two payloads into earth orbit 


T raveling high over the Pacific Ocean 
on its sixth swing around the earth 
last week, the space shuttle Columbia 
once again made history. Firing its small 
thrusters, it rolled and turned so that its 
big cargo bay faced in the direction of 
flight. Clamshell-shaped sun covers auto- 
matically opened, and the cylindrical par- 
cel underneath them was set spinning (at 
precisely 52 r.p.m.). With the press of a 
button, Astronaut Bill Lenoir, 43, fired 
explosive bolts, releasing the spring-load- 
ed clamps holding the parcel. Out it 
popped, like some extraterrestrial jack- 





over Cape Canaveral, undeterred by 90- 
m.p.h. winds. On the last mission, in July, 
Columbia's big strap-on solid-fuel booster 
rockets sank into the sea. This time, after 
separating from their mother ship, they 
drifted gently to earth under their large 
parachutes and stayed afloat for later re- 
covery. As the shuttle cruised 184 miles 
above the earth, President Reagan sent up 
his greetings. Commented Columbia's 
commander, Vance Brand, 51, a veteran 
of the 1975 Apollo-Soyuz linkup: “It’s a 
beautiful world that we're over.” Replied 
Reagan: “We're trying to figure out how 


in-the-box. Forty-five minutes later, after | to keep the world as beautiful as it is 


Columbia had pulled about 
20 miles away and cautiously 
turned up its tile-covered belly 
to protect itself from the blast, a 
rocket ignited and sent the 
whirling object hurtling out into 
space toward a permanent park- 
ing spot far above the equator 
Said one of Columbia's crew- 
men: “We delivered. We got SBS 
off on time.” 

For the first time in the an- 
nals of space, a piloted ship had 
succeeded in launching an earth 
satellite. The trail-blazing cargo, 
formally known as SBS-3, was 

| the third in a series of commer- 

| cial communications satellites 

| owned by Satellite Business Sys- 
tems, a partnership of IBM, 
Comsat General and Aetna Life 
& Casualty. It was one of two 
look-alike satellites carried aloft 
by Columbia on its fifth voyage. 
The other, called Anik C-3 and 
owned by Telesat Canada, which 
runs that country’s satellite com- 
munications, was launched with 
equal ease a day later. Both satel- 
lites are among the most ad- 
vanced examples of electronic 
wizardry in orbit. About 21 ft. 
long. 7 ft. wide and weighing 
1,300 Ibs. apiece, excluding their 
boosters, they will provide thou- 
sands of new channels for relay- 
ing information through space, 
from voice communications to 
television, from business data to 
“talk” between computers 

Columbia's own flight last 
Thursday morning began just as 
flawlessly, lifting off about halfa 
second early. Carrying a four- 


¥ 
man crew, double the number 
on previous missions, the space- 
craft remained visible for more re 
ba 


than 3 min. as it rose on its pil- my 
lars of fire into a cloudless sky 
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to you looking at it from up there.” 
The five-day flight, due to end this 
week with another landing on the flats of 


| California’s Mojave Desert, also included 


several other space chores. For the first 
time in nine years, American spacemen 
would be taking a space walk, or what 
NASA Calls an EVA (for extravehicular ac- 


| tivity). Wearing new, slimmed-down and 
| more flexible pressure suits and life-sup- 


Riding piggyback into the sky, the shuttle begins its fifth mission 








port packs (cost: more than $1 million 
apiece), rookie Astronauts Lenoir and Joe 
Allen, 45, were to float through Colum- 
bia’s air lock early Monday morning and 
into the cargo bay. Tethered by safety 

lines, they were to test not only 
_ the suits but also their ability to 
- Manipulate tools and instru- 
ments while wearing new space 
garb and operating at zero-grav- 
E ity. The excursion was originally 
scheduled for Sunday, but doc- 
E tors delayed it a day because 
Lenoir developed a case of mo- 
* tion sickness, a recurring prob- 
lem for some astronauts. 

The mission also included a 
handful of experiments. One 
was a so-called glow test aimed 
at unraveling the cause of a mys- 
terious luminosity that has ap- 
peared on parts of the orbiter 
Another was a West German 
experiment to see how metals 
mix in zero-g. Three projects, 
submitted by youngsters, ob- 
served the effects of weightless- 
ness on the growing of crystals 
and sponges and on the behavior 
of fluids. The only notable tech- 
nical hitch was the failure of 
one of three computer display 
screens in the cockpit. Said As- 
tronaut Robert Overmyer, 46: 
“It’s a little like your home TV 
having the picture slip.” 

Even if the astronauts 
accomplished nothing else dur- 
ing the flight, the satellite 
launches alone would have elat- 
ed the aerospace community, 
which has been searching for a 
cost-effective way to place hard- 
ware in orbit. Pleased by Colum- 
bia’s handling of his company’s 
$24 million bundle of silicon wiz- 
ardry, SBS President Robert C. 
Hall called the ship “a magnifi- 
cent tool for the satellite busi- 
ness.” Indeed, he and NASA’s Ca- 
nadian customers had every 
reason to be pleased. The space 
agency will charge them $8 mil- 
lion to $9 million each for the 
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launches, under a price schedule set years 
ago to drum up business for the shuttle. 
By 1988, when the shuttle should finally 
begin paying its way, the tab will go up to 
$22 million for comparable payloads 

Once SBS-3 and Anik C-3 were tossed 
out of Columbia's cargo bay (“We are two 
for two,” exulted Allen), the satellites be- 
came the responsibility of their owners 
Sending up radio commands—from roof- 
top antennas in Washington, D.C., in 
the case of SBS-3 and from similar dishes 
in Ottawa for Anik C-3—controllers 
steered them into so-called geostationary 
orbits, at an altitude 22,300 miles above 
the equator, where their speeds precisely 
match that of the earth’s rotation. Hence 
they remain locked over one spot and act 
like a fixed antenna. Eventually NASA 
hopes to build a space tug that can 
ferry cargo between low earth orbit (from 
about 150 to 600 miles), where the shuttle 
operates, to geostationary orbits, where 
most communications _ satellites are 
positioned. 

In their far-off outposts, the new satel- 
lites should have plenty of company. At 
present more than 1,277 operational sat- 
ellites are whirling around the earth, to 
say nothing of 1,614 others that have long 
since fallen silent. Not only do they per- 
form a variety of tasks but they come in 
numerous shapes, sizes and national- 
ities—from the Pentagon's Big Bird, a spy 
satellite that looks like a railroad tank car 
and has the eyes of a hawk (the word is 
that it can read the license plates on the 
Kremlin’s ZIL limousines), to tiny experi- 
mental electronic packages like India’s 
77-Ib. Rohini satellite, launched in July 
1980. Satellites are being sent up at the 
rate of 168 a year: in the next decade, 
NASA’s shuttles are slated to carry some 
200 satellites aloft; hundreds of others will 
make the trip in conventional! rockets like 
Western Europe’s Ariane launcher and 
the U.S.S.R.’s Soyuz system, as well as in 
new rockets being developed by Japan, 
China and India. 

rhe first earth satellite was Sputnik 1, 
which the Soviets triumphantly launched 
on Oct. 4, 1957, beating the U.S.’s Explor- 
er | by four months. A generation later, it 
is almost inconceivable to imagine life 
without these gifled automatons. Half of 
all telephone calls between the U.S. and 
Europe now travel via a moth-shaped ro- 
bot, called Intelsat V, parked high over the 
Aulantic. Ships and planes establish their 
locations by “sighting” not the sun but 
man-made stars. Scientific satellites like 
IUE (for International Ultraviolet Explor- 
er) help astronomers study distant stars 
above the earth's veil of obscuring air 
When the U.S. makes uncannily accurate 
estimates of Soviet wheat harvests, the fig- 
ures come literally from spies out in the 
cold: earth-surveying satellites equipped 
with special sensors that can tell the well- 
being of crops 

International business would now 
seem impossible without satellites. Banks 
depend on them for transferring funds. 


Satellites give multinational corporations | 


easy access to their sprawling operations 








overseas. Even the Washington-Moscow 
hot line is linked by satellite. When such 
spectacles as World Cup soccer matches 
and the first human steps on the moon 
can be seen by billions of people, Marshall 
McLuhan’s “global village” no longer 
seems just a social philosopher's musing 

Until last week’s pyrotechnics, satel- 
lites could be sent up only with costly and 
expendable multistage rockets. After pro- 
viding the initial boost, the lower stages 
plunged harmlessly into the sea while the 
upper stages continued to drift in orbit (as 
did the rockets that kicked SBS-3 and 
Anik C-3 up to geostationary orbit). Now 
the shuttle has gone a long way toward 
proving a key argument of those who 
fought for the $10 billion program: that a 
reusable spacecraft could launch satellites 
more easily and less expensively than 
could one-shot rockets. 

On future flights, the shuttle’s versa- 
tility should become even more appar- 
ent. In July 1984, the spacecraft will use 
its big Canadian-built mechanical arm to 
retrieve an ailing scientific satellite called 
Solar Max (so named because it was de- 
signed to monitor the sun’s periodic flare- 
ups). NASA thinks that it will be a relative- 
ly simple matter for shuttle astronauts to 
fix the $11 million satellite, which other- 
wise would be a total loss. If the orbital 
tinkering fails, the shuttle may even bring 
the satellite back to earth. 

In the 25 years since the days of Sput- 
nik and Explorer, satellites have not only 
proliferated, but also become infinitely 
more complex and perform an astonish- 
ing range of technological wizardry: 


Voices from the Heavens. When the Brit- 
ish writer-engineer Arthur C. Clarke 
(2001: A Space Odyssey) proposed the idea 
of communications satellites in 1945, he 
predicted that they would not be devel- 
oped before the end of the century. Today, 
only 20 years after the launching of Telstar 
1, the first geostationary communications 
satellite, they are an $11 billion-a-year 
business for the U.S. alone. In 1965 satel- 
lites could handle 240 telephone calls at a 
time across the Atlantic; today the number 
is 20,000. By 1993 it is expected to reach 
130,000 globally. The chief carrier is the 
International Telecommunications Satel- 
lite Organization (Intelsat). Founded in 
1964, the 106-nation organization owns 
and operates 17 satellites spaced around 
the globe like a string of pearls. These pro- 





HOW THIS MISSION’S 
SATELLITES ARE LAUNCHED 


1 Satellite is ejected from 
cargo hold 
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2 Assist rocket boosts 
it into higher orbit 45 min. later 
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vide communications links throughout the 
non-Communist world (the Soviet bloc 
has its own network, called Intersputnik) 

Though they own only 7% of the 
world’s telephones, Third World coun- 
tries account for a fifth of Intelsat's traffic 
Satellites have given developing lands na- 
tionwide communications systems almost 
overnight. International calls are now 
bargains. In 1965 a 3-min, phone call 
from New York to London cost $9. Today 
it is less than $4. 

The earliest communications satel- 
lites simply reflected radio signals back 
to earth off their metallic surfaces. Now 
they are electronic mazes with thousands 
of components that pick up signals 
from earth stations (typically a large 
maneuverable dish), amplify them 
and direct them back to the ground 
But this technology has done more 
than make faraway places more ac- 
cessible to telephone users. As much 
as two-thirds of the programming on 
local cable systems in the US. origi- 
nates from distant points via satellite 
In fact, access to a single transpon- 
der, or channel (out of 24), on such 
domestic communications satellites 
as Western Union’s Westar V or 
RCA’s Satcom III-R, allows a video 
entrepreneur like Atlanta’s Ted 
Turner to create a “superstation” 
within reach of any home in the con- 
tinental U.S. possessing a suitable 
| antenna 

Communications satellites also 
serve as stellar teachers. In 1975 the 
USS. lent India an experimental satel- 
lite called ATS-6 (for Applications 
Technology Satellite), which, from its 
position over the Indian Ocean, re- 
layed programs on such topics as 
farming and family planning from 
New Delhi to millions of villagers 
ATS-6 was eventually parked over the 
Pacific, where it was a vital communi- 
cations link for the far-flung islands of 
Micronesia. But not all countries wel- 
come the messages from the sky. The 
Soviet Union and its East bloc allies, 
as well as many Third World coun- 
tries, oppose any transmissions from space 
not authorized by them. Presumably, they 
object to programming with a Western po- 
litical accent 

If today’s communications satellites 
seem like fast talkers, the next generation 
will be positively garrulous. Intelsat VI, 
the 38.7-ft.-long, $100 million marvel of 
electronics under construction by the 
Hughes Aircraft Co., will handle as many 
as 37,000 telephone calls and four televi- 
sion channels simultaneously. The bird’s 
power comes entirely from the sun, whose 
rays will be captured by 19,000 solar cells 
encircling the cylindrical satellite and 
converted directly into electricity 

On its maiden voyage in January, the 
orbiter Challenger will carry up an equal- 
ly impressive bird: the first component of 
the U.S.’s new Tracking and Data Relay 

Satellite System (TDRSS). The TRW-built 
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| Satellite will digest the equivalent of 140 
| encyclopedia volumes in a single, second- 
long electronic gulp. Eventually the sys- 
tem will consist of four satellites ringing 
the earth at roughly equal distances from 
one another. TDRSS will relay signals not 
only between ground and orbit but also 
between satellites, thereby eliminating 
the need for a globe-girdling network of 
ground stations to keep in touch with 
spacecraft like the shuttle 


Eyes on the Earth. From their heavenly 
perspective, satellites can answer many 
| questions about the planet, ranging from 
| the cosmic (Is the protective ozone layer 


Canada's satellite takes giant step for robotkind 
Hard to imagine life without gifted automatons 


being destroyed?) to the nature of tomor- 
row’s weather. Since meteorological satel- 
lites began sending back television-type 
| pictures of cloud formations and weather 

fronts in the 1960s, there has not been a 


single death from hurricanes for lack of 


warning. A new satellite-based typhoon 
warning system, now being planned by 
East Asian nations, should save countless 
lives and drastically reduce the region’s $3 
billion-a-year storm damage 

Far more detailed imagery has come 
from another type of “remote-sensing” 
satellite called Landsat. The first of these 
NASA observatories in the sky, which can 
“see” in a variety of colors, some of them 
beyond the range of human vision, was 
launched in 1973. Since then three more 
have been lofted. the latest in July. In- 
stead of traveling along the equator 
as do most communications satellites, 
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Landsat 4 circles the earth once every 99 
min. via the polar regions. Thus as the 
planet turns underneath the satellite, 
Landsat’s ever vigilant electronic eyes see 
a different patch of earth on every pass 

The U.S. has made Landsat images 
available to any and all customers at 
nominal costs. Even China and the Soviet 
Union have purchased the highly useful 
color photographs, sometimes of each 
other's territory. The U.S. has also helped 
set up Landsat receiving stations in a 
number of countries so that they can re- 
ceive the satellite data directly. In Paki- 
stan, Landsat imagery has led to the de- 
velopment of new copper deposits. In the 
Middle East and Africa, the pictures 
give advance warning of locusts 
NASA is now conducting an experi- 
ment to see if photographs can help 
to trace from space the spread of tox- 
ic pollutants in San Francisco Bay 

As valuable as the Landsats have 
been, they are running into trouble 
At last summer’s U.N. conference on 
space in Vienna, called UNISPACE 
82, a number of Third World coun- 
tries portrayed the Landsats as eco- 
nomic spies that are letting outsiders 
learn about a nation’s natural re- 
sources even before it knows of them 
Mineral-rich Indonesia recommend- 





ed that no orbital photography 
should be permitted without the 
express consent of the country 


observed 

While the Reagan Administra- 
tion continues to support “open 
skies” for satellites, it plans to cut off 
funding for Landsat in 1985. Its argu- 
ment: if Landsat is as valuable as its 
proponents say, the program should 
pay its own way, with private entre- 
preneurs picking up the tab. Mean- 
while, other countries, including In- 
dia and Japan, are moving in the 
opposite direction by subsidizing 
such efforts. France plans to lift Spot, 
a Landsat-type remote-sensing satel- 
lite, in the next few years 


Spies in the Skies. Since the early 
1970s, the Pentagon’s chief electronic 
Peeping Toms have been a series of satel- 
lites conceived at Lockheed’s famed 
“skunk works,” including the Big Birds 
The twelve-ton observatories usually 
travel in polar orbits so they can cover 
every spot on earth once every 48 hr 
in daylight. Big Bird sends back TV im- 
ages and provides high-resolution photo- 
graphs, which are ejected in parachute- 
equipped canisters that can be hooked in 
mid-air by recovery planes. Both the U.S 
and the Soviet Union have satellites that 
can scan the earth with radar beams. One 
objective: to track naval vessels at sea 

Both the US. and the U.S.S.R. also 
have “ferret” satellites, or electronic ears, 
that can eavesdrop on radio transmis- 
sions. In addition, the Pentagon has vari- 
ous scientific satellites, including ones 
that measure minuscule variations in the 
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earth’s gravity, information that helps 
keep missiles on target. Parked far out in 
space are the Defense Department’s Vela 
satellites, which watch out for bursts of 
high-energy radiation that may indicate a 
nuclear explosion in the atmosphere, or 
the eruption of a distant celestial body. 
Under development is a system called 
Navstar (for Navigation Satellite Timing 
and Ranging) that will enable nuclear 
submarines and other vessels to know 
their position anywhere in the world 
within a matter of inches, another factor 
in firing missiles with deadly accuracy. 

To make up for their lag in the spy- 
satellite game, the Soviets depend increas- 
ingly on manned space stations for mili- 
tary observations. On the eve of the 
Columbia's launch, the orbit of their cur- 
rently operational station, Salyut 7, was 
changed so that its two cosmonauts could 
watch the lift-off from far overhead, in- 
cluding the separation of the recoverable 
solid-fuel boosters, a class of rockets close- 
ly akin to those fired by Trident nuclear 
submarines. But the space activity that 
most concerns the Pentagon is Soviet de- 
velopment of an antisatellite system 
(Asat) that could knock down virtually 
any low-flying American orbital package. 

Since 1968, the U.S.S.R. has conduct- 
ed at least 20 tests of such hunter-killer sat- 
ellites, which edge close to a target and 
then explode, disabling it in a shower of 
shrapnel. To counter the Soviet threat, the 
US. is working on its own Asat. Rather 
than using an exploding satellite, the US. 
will rely on a small missile launched from 
a high-flying jet fighter climbing many 
tens of thousands of feet to the upper 
reaches of the atmosphere (but still far 
short of orbit). The advantage: such a sys- 
tem will give little forewarning. The U.S. 
and the Soviet Union are aggressively de- 
veloping powerful lasers and particle- 
beam accelerators that could conceivably 
blind a satellite or knock out an incoming 
missile. Nonetheless, scientists doubt that 
such Star Wars weaponry will be in orbit 
any time soon. But if military activities ex- 
pand in space, the risks of a confrontation 
could rapidly escalate. At UNISPACE 82, an 
overwhelming majority of countries urged 
the superpowers to halt the arms race in 
space before it gets out of hand. 

As usual, the course of technological 
progress has not always run smooth. Ac- 
cording to the North American Aero- 
space Defense Command, whose radars 
keep track of everything in orbit, more 
than 4,800 man-made objects are circling 
the earth, including empty fuel tanks, the 
remnants of boosters, and test debris. No 
manned spacecraft has yet been hit by 
such high-speed (17,000 m_p.h.) objects, 
although some scientists suspect that sev- 
eral satellites that mysteriously went dead 
may have been struck. The American In- 
stitute of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
has warned that if the amount of orbital 
garbage continues to grow at the present 
rate, space travel could become unaccept- 
ably risky within a decade. One costly 
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Sputnik 1: beating the U.S. by four months 
Hunter-killers, lasers and Star Wars. 





and difficult solution: to collect some of 
the debris and rocket it far out into deep 
space where it would no longer pose any 
danger. 


Ss ome scientists fear that if the number 
of launches keeps increasing, the ex- 
haust from the chemically fired rockets 
may damage the upper atmosphere, espe- 
cially the protective ozone layer. Another 
concern is the Soviets’ use of nuclear fuel, 
rather than solar cells, to power some of 
their low-flying military satellites. In 
1978, Cosmos 954, a radar satellite, 
crashed in northern Canada, scattering 
radioactive debris over a wide area. 


There are also political concerns. At | 


UNISPACE 82, Third World countries were 
concerned that the space powers might 
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grab off all the choice locations in geosta- 
tionary orbit. (Led by Colombia, countries 
along the equator claimed “air rights” to 
everything above them, although the 
U.N., after two decades of debate, has yet 
to establish where the atmosphere ends 
and space begins.) Currently, communi- 
cations satellites, ringing the earth above 
the equator, can be spaced no closer than 
2’ apart (out of a possible 360°) without in- 
terfering with each other. Unless some- 
thing is done to alleviate this overcrowd- 
ing—95 of the 180 slots are already 
accounted for—all will be taken by the 
1990s. Engineers believe that the traffic 
jam can be overcome by technological 
improvements that will allow closer spac- 
ing and give satellites greater capacity. 
Indeed, some experts envision a day 
when only three powerful geostationary 
supersatellites, spaced equal distances 
apart, will handle almost all the world’s 
telecommunications. 

As Arthur Clarke notes, most techno- 
logical change seems to occur when a 
pressing social need is met by a particu- 
larly useful innovation, like the steam en- 
gine or telephone. As it happened, only a 
few visionaries like Clarke anticipated the 
need for satellites. Yet somehow, in less 
than a generation, they have firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the fabric of contem- 
porary life, shrinking time and space, al- 
most as if the world craved to be brought 


| closer together. Perhaps the space age’s 


real giant steps were not the ones on the 
moon but the ones that are being taken 
overhead, like Columbia's flight, every 
passing moment. — By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Sam Allis/Houston and Jerry 
Hannifin/Cape Canaveral 
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Dropout Drops In 


t was enough to make the people of 

Wethersfield, Conn., look skyward 
and ask the heavens: Why pick on us? 
For the second time in eleven years, a lo- 
cal family experienced a shock from 
space: a meteorite crashing through the 
roof. This time a 6-lb. extraterrestrial 
chunk, plummeting about 1,000 m.p.h., 
smashed through the ceiling of the home 
of Wanda and Robert Donahue as they 
were watching M*A*S* Hon television. 
The rock landed under the dining room 
table and no one was injured. In April 
1971, a 12'4-0z. meteorite ripped into a 
Wethersfield home about a mile from 
where the Donahues live. Scientists wel- 
come such hits because meteorites pro- 
vide valuable information about the so- 
lar system, and Wethersfield II is being 
shipped to a Washington State laborato- 
ry for study. The odds left the experts 
awe-struck. Said one geologist: “To 
have two strike the same town is almost 
incomprehensible.” 
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The name somehow lacks 
the imperial grace of such 
reigning fragrance houses as 
Chanel and Lanvin. But im- 
ages can change, and indeed 
| they will have to if Actor Er- 
nest Borgnine, 65, is to become 
the improbable pitchman for 
Tova, a semi-namesake scent 
being marketed by his wife 
Tove, 41. The Borgnines boldly 
contend that Tova is “the most 
expensive perfume to make in 
the world.” The sale price: 
$55 a quarter ounce (com- 
pared with $37.50 for the same 
amount of Chanel No. 5). 
Quite a step up for the guy who 
made his name as a butcher in 
the 1955 film Marty. Come to 
think of it, “What perfume are 
you going to wear tonight, 
Tove?” “I dunno, Ernie. What 
are you going to wear tonight?” 


If any celebrity endorser 
had seemed snug in his posi- 
tion, it was oracular, orotund 
Orson Welles, 66, who boasted 
that Paul Masson Vineyards let 
nothing go “before its time.” 


go, and has now replaced him 
as spokesman with that quin- 
tessential enunciator Sir John 
Gielgud, 78, whose first two ads 
put him in an art gallery and 
amid a forest of pro football 
players. Gielgud, who has been 
cashing in just a teensy bit 
on his post-Arthur cachet, 
would seem more at home with 
a Mouton-Rothschild than a 
Masson party jug. But the vint- 





But the winemaker let Welles | 


| ner insists that he “knows our 
wines and uses them.” 


Spreading a blush over the 
pastel patina of Palm Beach, 
Fla., the titillating divorce- 
court battle between Newspa- 
per Heir Peter Pulitzer, 52, and 
his estranged wife Roxanne, 31, 
drew to an end last week. Pul- 
itzer, accused of having an in- 
cestuous relationship with his 
26-year-old daughter, counter- 
punched with testimony from 
a family retainer suggesting 
that Roxanne had had a lesbi- 
an affair with Jacqueline Kim- 
berly, 32, the wife of Kleenex 
Heir James Kimberly, 76. Steve 
Anderson, a crewman on the 
Pulitzers’ 75-ft. yacht, stated 
that he had once spotted four 
female legs protruding from 





| Peter and Roxanne Pulitzer confronting each other at divorce trial 
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the end of a bed in their house 
“One set of legs slid off, and up 
stood a woman totally naked,” 
said Anderson, who later iden- 
tified Jacqueline as the owner 
of the limbs. “Then the other 
set of legs stood up. It was Rox- 
anne in a very sheer night- 
gown.” Jacqueline, who was to 
have taken the stand, sent re- 
grets through her doctor, who 
stated that she was suffering 
from “total exhaustion.” Final 
summaries by attorneys por- 
trayed their clients as God- 
fearing homebodies who had 
been reluctantly dragged into 
the fast lane by their spouses. 
Specifically, Roxanne’s lawyer 
portrayed her as a rural inno- 
cent, whom Pulitzer “switched 
from milk to champagne and 
finally to drugs.” Circuit Court 











The Borgnines looking for the sweet smell of success | New Paul Masson Spokesman Gielgud selling wine after Orson Welles’ time 


that it would be mid-Decem- 


ber before he ruled on the 
dispute over custody of the 
couple’s 5-year-old twin 
sons and Roxanne’s demand 
for $246,000 a year to meet her 
expenses. “What I do here is 
not going to meet with the sat- 
isfaction of everyone,” said the 
judge in parting. “Solomon 
couldn’t do it, and I certainly 
can’t.” Was that his way of 
saying, “A plague on both your 
houses”? 


Marching as to war and 
enjoying every minute of it, the 
Rev. Jerry Falwell, 49, leader of 
the Moral Majority, last week | 
came down from the “hills of 
Appalachia” to the halls of ac- 
ademe. The accused apostle of 
know-nothingism was at Yale, 
that alleged center of know-it- 





=| allism, to respond to the uni- 
| versity’s president, A. Bartlett 
| Giamatti, 44 


Last year Gia- 
matti charged that the New 
Right religious alliance was 
“threatening the values of the 
nation through intimidation 
and political pressure.” Fal- 
well was invited by the Yale 
Political Union. Giamatti de- 
clined the union’s offer to 


| make it a debate, but he did in- 


vite Falwell into his office for a 
private discussion, and to join 
in a hallowed ritual among 
gladiators whose weapons are 
mightier than the sword: they 
exchanged autographed copies 
of their most recent books. 
‘By E. Graydon Carter 
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The best seller in Alat 





Stated simply, the Honda Accord 4-Door 
Sedan is the best-selling front-wheel drive 
4-door sedan in states all over the country? 

Which comes as no surprise. 

The beautiful styling and thoughtful engi- 
neering on the Honda Accord have set astandard 
to which other cars are compared. And raised 
the standards of quality you can expect. 

‘The Accord Sedan reflects a level of luxury 
unusual fora car in this price range. In fact, it’s 


© 1982 American Honda Motor Co., Inc 


often compared to cars costing more than twice 
as much. Its elegant styling is sophisticated. 
The luxuriously plush interior designed to be 
comfortable for five. 

The interior is roomy. The trunk is roomy. 
Even the gas tank is roomy. 

But when it comes to standard features, it 
would be hard to find room for improvement. 

The Accord Sedan comes with our proven 
front-wheel drive. Four-wheel independent 


ama,Arizona,Calitornia, Hor 


suspension. Variable-assist power steering. 
Power-assisted, self-adjusting, ventilated front 
disc brakes. Even cruise control is standard. 

And this year, a new 4-speed automatic is 
available. It’s smooth, quiet, and goes a long way 
toward closing the fuel economy gap between 
manual and automatic transmissions. 

Strong owner loyalty anda traditionally high 
resale value have also become a standard with 


Honda. But you don't have to take our word for it. 





Ask someone who owns one. 
You won't have to go far. lry Georgia, Loui- 
siana, Oregon, Virginia, Washington. . . 


*Source: R. L. Polk & Co. 


+For 5-speed transmission, GJ EPA estimated mpg, 45 estimated highway. For aute- 


matic transmission, 29 estimated mpg, 40 estimated highway. Use estimated mpg for 
comparison, Your mileage may vary according to weather, speed or length of trip. And 
you can expect actual highway mileage to be less. California mileage will be lower. 


We make it simple. 





Medicine 


Which Life Should Be Saved? 


A shortage of transplant organs raises ethical questions 


p eemn Fiske, 11 months old, had one 
thing in common with three-year-old 
Justine Pinheiro, and that disappeared on 
an operating table in Minneapolis. On 
Nov. 5 the baby daughter of Charles and 
Marilyn Fiske of Bridgewater, Mass., un- 


tance from Senator Edward Kennedy, 
| House Speaker Tip O'Neill and CBS 


derwent six hours of surgery that gave her | 


a new liver and a good chance to recover 
from biliary atresia, a congenital liver de- 
fect that generally leads to death before 
the age of four. Justine Pinheiro is still 
waiting for a transplant to give her the 
same chance. The disparity in their fates 
raises one of the thorniest ethical ques- 
tions facing modern medicine 

Jamie Fiske had received her liver be- 
cause of a remarkably skillful publici- 
ty campaign launched by her parents 
Says Charles Fiske: “We thought we had a 
license to make Jamie’s needs known by 
any means we could.” As a hospital ad- 
ministrator, Fiske knew just where to turn 
He telegraphed 500 pediatricians. He 
placed an appeal in a _ newsletter 
that reaches emergency room staffs in 
| 1,000 hospitals. Then, with lobbying assis- 


People who have more to say with their photographs 
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taking pictures. It’s creating. 


They have the eye. They have the feel. And they 
have the desire to say something with the pictures 


they take. 


It is for these people that Olympus designs 


cameras. 


Our technology is state-of-the-art. But not for the 


sake of technology. 


Because as we see it, cameras don't 
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Anchorman Dan Rather, all of whom 
he contacted, Fiske persuaded the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics to allow him to 
make a plea before 1,000 academy mem 
bers at their annual meeting in New York 
City. “I ask you to keep your eyes and ears 
open for the possibility of a donor,” urged 
Fiske, the only layman ever to address the 
group. “Jamie wants to survive.” 

The tactic worked. Fiske’s plea was 
covered by all three networks and news- 
papers across the country. The families 
of some 500 would-be donors phoned 
the University of Minnesota Hospital, 
where Jamie lay waiting. Two 
turned out to be useful. One, a liver 
from a three-year-old on the East Coast, 
was not suitable for Jamie, but it saved 
the life of an older transplant patient at 
the Children’s Hospital of Pittsburgh 
The second organ came from a ten- 
month-old boy killed in a car-train colli- 
sion in Utah. His father, Laird Bellon, 
had seen Fiske on television and specified 





that his son’s liver should go to Jamie 
No one could begrudge a dying baby 


the means of survival. But Debbie Pin 
heiro, Justine’s mother, admits, “We real 
ly get jealous over it.” Debbie, 20, and her 


husband Jose, 24, a welder, have tried to | 


match the Fiskes’ effort to focus attention 
on their daughter's plight. The Pawtuck- 
et, R.1., couple have also petitioned their 
Congressman and been headlined on the 
front page of the Providence Journal. “I 
hope that the same thing that happened 
to the Fiskes happens to us,” says Jus 
tine’s mother. “I’m nobody important, but 
I’m determined to fight.” 


Diane parents and relatives have 
to resort to publicity because of an 
acute shortage of organs for transplants 
Less than 1% of all Americans die under 
circumstances and at ages that leave their 


| organs viable for transplant, and not all of 


offers | 





these organs become available. Trans- 
plant surgeons bitterly complain that doc- 
tors have little interest in “harvesting” or- 
gans from their brain-dead patients. Last 
year thousands of Americans died while 
waiting for kidney transplants. At Stan- 
ford University Medical Center, about 
one out of three candidates for a heart 
transplant dies before a suitable heart be- 
comes available. At New York’s Monte- 


In fact, every technical feature on every Olympus 
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The new Olympus OM-G— 
the fastest, strongest, 
lightest, brightest SLR in 









fiore Medical Center, 25 out of 30 patients 
have died over the past two years while 
waiting for a new lung. Infant donors are 
rarest of all. “Pediatric organs are more 
priceless than gold,” says Brian Broznick 
of the University of Pittsburgh Trans 
plant Foundation 

Transplant surgeons there- 
fore are often grateful for the 
power of the press. Says Frank 
Veith, head of Montefiore’s 
transplant team: “Only the me- 
dia can get the message out 
Scholars of medical ethics, how- 
ever, are disturbed by the role 
the media can play in determin- 
ing which patients live or die. “I 
wouldn't recommend it as a way 
to run a culture,” says Dr. John 
Fletcher, assistant director of 
bioethics at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, “but the trend 
seems to be that whoever gets 
the most publicity gets to live.” 
After the Fiskes’ example, there 
may be “an avalanche of similar 
cases,” predicts Willard Gaylin 
president of the Institute of Soci- 
ety, Ethics and Life Sciences at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. But what happens when 
the press tires of the same old transplant 
story? Do latecomers lose out? 

Trying to obviate such ethical ques- 
tions, the American Medical Association 
has issued guidelines stating that organs 
must be allocated to patients on a medical 


basis alone: “Social worth is not an appro- 
priate criterion.” Instead, the basic con- 
siderations are who needs it the most and 
who is the most likely to do well with the 
particular organ that is available 


The ethics of Jamie Fiske’s case 


were complicated by two facts: her par- 


ap 





Fiske displays Jamie's photo at the pediatrics meeting in New York 
“We felt we should make her needs known by any means we could.” the longest, or even decided by 


ents had the resources and skills to find 
their own donor, and the donor's family 
specified that the liver of their child 
should go to Jamie, and Jamie alone 
Once the organ was made available, doc- 
tors did use the A.M.A. guidelines. There 
were four babies at Pittsburgh equally 
suited to the transplant, but none had a 


| greater 


need than Jamie. In addition 
doctors at Pittsburgh were already busy 
with a liver transplant and could not 
handle a second one. “If another child 
had been in greater need, we would have 
had a dilemma,” says Jamie’s surgeon, 
Dr. John Najarian. “I would have felt 
compelled to call the Bellon 
family and say, ‘We have a child 
who needs it more.’ But if the 
donor still wants to designate a 
recipient, that’s that. His choice 
is final.” 

Another dilemma _ would 
have arisen had there been a 
baby whose medical needs were 
equal to Jamie’s. In that case 
states Najarian flatly, “the liver 
should go to the child whose 
parents made the effort to get 
the organ.” Not everyone 
agrees. James Childress, a pro- 
fessor of religious studies at the 
University of Virginia, says, 
“The moral decision should 
hinge on who had been waiting 


lottery.” Everyone does agree on 
one thing. As Jane Van Hook, Minneapo- 
lis’ donor coordinator, puts it, “If more 
people were attuned to providing organs, 
the ethical considerations would not 
arise.” Nor would families feel compelled 
to become press agents for suffering loved 
ones. By Claudia Wallis. Reported by Joelle 
Attinger/Boston and Patricia Delaney/Chicago 


deserve a camera that can help them say it best. 
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The new Olympus OM-F—electronic viewfinder 
signals assure razor-sharp focusing; plus a host of 


other advanced features. 


The Olympus OM-10 FC—combines full control in 
both OTF ™-automatic and manual modes with truly 
exceptional ease of use, versatility and value 


The professional Olympus OM-2—world’s first 
SLR with OTF ™(Off-the-film) exposure automation 
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The classic Olympus OM-1— world’s first compact 


SLR, with manual control and high performance 


for perfectionists 


The Olympus XA Series 


three uniquely designed 


compacts with full-frame 35mm quality, automatic 


ease and go-anywhere convenience 


OLYMPUS 


When you have more to say 
than just smile. 











Press 
Newswatch/ Thomas Griffith 


A Tilt Called Cynicism 


I n politics, candor is what comes later, after the fact. Or, as Richard Nixon said 
on Good Morning America: “You have to dissemble, you have to recognize that 
you can’t say what you think about [an] individual because you may have to use 
him or need him some time in the future. There’s a lot of hypocrisy and so forth in 
political life.” Nixon is world class in dissembling (thus the Watergate shock 
about his private language). But other political figures in their new memoirs are 
now talking with some candor about—among other things—what they think of 
the press. They fear it, they resent it, they feel ill used by it. 

Jimmy Carter, in Keeping Faith, acknowledges: “We were somewhat ostenta- 
tious about setting a high moral standard for ourselves, and so my Administration 
was not to be given any room for error by the press.”” He quotes a good crack by his 
press secretary, Jody Powell: “There never was a honeymoon with the press, but 
just a one-night stand.” Characteristically, Carter criticizes the press in the words 
of a “small group of senior political advisers” he had summoned to Camp David 
“Everyone agreed that the news media were superficial in their treatment of na- 

roooryve ums (ional and international events and 
tended to trivialize the most serious 
problems with a cynical approach.” 

It is left to Hamilton Jordan, Car- 
ter’s chief adviser, to make Carter’s 
point for him. In his own memoirs Cri- 
sis, Jordan says: “Jimmy Carter under- 
estimated—as all Presidents do—the 
aggressiveness and hostility of the 
White House press ... I believe that 
Watergate and Viet Nam pushed the 
American media from wholesome 
skepticism and doubt into out-and-out 
cynicism about the American political 
process generally and the presidency 
specifically.” 

Both Carter’s and Jordan’s mem- 
oirs are appeals for a review of sentence 
by political figures whom contempo- 
rary opinion judged to be losers. The ef- 
fort and intelligence that high officials brought to such intractable problems as the 
hostages and the economy get more sympathetic treatment in their books than 
they had in the press. But it is no full answer to blame the cynicism and hostility of 
the press for this. Both men are themselves amalgams of idealism and pragma- 
tism; even in their own telling, the high road of public service and the low road of 
political advantage seem inextricably intertwined. On any given day in Jordan’s 
diary, it is hard to tell whether he considers Khomeini or Teddy Kennedy the 
greater enemy. 

Neither writer, in criticizing the press, goes as far as Nixon, who in his mem- 
oirs RN argued that “the media are far more powerful than the President in cre- 
ating public awareness and shaping public opinion, for the simple reason that the 
media always have the last word.” Like many of Nixon’s “simple” reasons, this 
isn’t so. (In Nixon’s own case, it was the combination of the press, the courts, the 
Congress, and finally the facts that did him in.) 

To exaggerate the importance of the press, as many of its critics do, leads in- 
exorably to charges that it is “unaccountable” and needs somehow to be sat upon. 
In its own interest, the press itself should do less swaggering around in white hats. 
Election Day at the networks was an orgy of self-inflation, from the competitive 
glitziness of the stage sets to the frequent announcements that ABC or CBS, not the 
voters, had decided that this Governor or that Senator had been elected. 

Carter’s and Jordan’s criticisms are a reminder that the Washington press 
does have an occupational tilt. Many reporters feel that any Administration has 
vast resources in speechwriters, press secretaries and propagandists on payroll to 
disseminate the party line. To counter this barrage, the press concentrates on 
what is being concealed, evaded or denied. Jordan might call this emphasis cyni- 
cism (seeing everything tinted by one’s own crabbed view), but it can as well be 
skepticism (doubting, and waiting to be convinced). When press and officehold- 
ers contend, readers and viewers should be the final skeptics. 














Carter meeting the press (1979) __ 











Nothing else 
feels like 
real gold. 


And nobody 
knows more 
about 


gold jewelry 
than a jeweler 
with a‘J”on 


his door. 


If your local jeweler exhibits a 
“J” on his door, walk in 
He's got more than just a nice 
selection of styles. He also offers 
* Guidance based on years of 
training and experience 
° A fair price 
« Adjustments to assure that 
your jewelry fits just right 
* Service after you make your 
purchase 
* Free brochures which offer 
information about buying fine 
jewelry and enable you to 
become a more knowledge 
able purchaser 
The “J" on the door means he's 
a member of an organization of 
professionals, Jewelers of Amer- 
ica... dedicated to maintaining 
the highest standards of service 
to the consumer. He's in business 
in your community... and he'll be 
there tomorrow. 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this 
symbol: 


as JEWELERS 
OF AMERICA. INC. 
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“For all the sweet nothings 
you've whispered in my ears 
—real gold for yours.’ 





Nothing else feels like real gold. 

Nothing else makes any moment so precious. 
Give her the gleaming, elegant, enduring gift 
she will treasure all of her life. 


KARAT GOLD JEWELRY 


For fine jewelry see a jeweler who displays this symbol a 
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National gives you a call within three rings. 
single toll-free number In Alaska and Hawaii 
800-CAR-RENT™ — that | the number to call is 
lets you make reserva- 800-328-6321. In 
tions any time of day, Canada call collect 
coast to coast. So you 612-830-2345. 
never have to wait to Now! National 24-Hr. 
ear poche: jo call Road Service. —_— — full-service motor club, 
mips il . if ehcag More good news! Now | to Amoco Motor Club road | with over 6,500 service 
you sul won t have to when yee atin = : service — the world’s largest} facilities coast to coast. 
National, you re Get the l 
sralactnd round National Attention 
. deserve. 
the clock with yen . 


Now we've made our wait. Because in most 
phone number easy to cases, a National reserva- 








tionist will answer your 

















Low prices. Carefully 
maintained cars. Unlimited 
free mileage at participating 
locations. And the security 
of 24-hour Amoco Motor 
Club road service. 

That’s the kind of 
attention you deserve - 
National Attention. 


free Amoco 
Motor Club road 
service. 
Chances are, 
you'll never need 
it. But if you do, 
only National 
gives you access 





















National features GM cars 
like this Buick Regal. 





You deserve National Attention.” 
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A HOUSEHOLD INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
1982, National Car Rental System, Inc. In Canada, it’s Tilden. In Europe, Africa and the Middle East, it's Europcar. 
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Free gifts when 
you rent from 
National. 


We think you deserve 
more than a receipt and a 
smile when you rent a 
car. So we'll give you a 
TimeBalls™ digital alarm 
clock when you rent from 
National. 


The clock has a drowse 
alarm and lighted dial. It’s 
a $19.95 retail value. But 
we'll give it to you free 


when you rent a compact 
or larger size car at 
National's usual low prices, 
including commercial rates. 


Or get a free gift 
certificate, good toward 
other free gifts and special 
bargains on dozens of 
items from the nationally 
recognized JS&A catalog. 
The catalog is also free 
when you rent from 
National. 

Offer good at 
participating locations 
through 2/28/83. Not 
available on tour packages 
and other special 
promotional rates. 
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Hume Cronyn and Jessica Tandy: a chord of all-embracing humanity 


Ghosts Walk in Appalachia 
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FOXFIRE by Susan Cooper and Hume Cronyn 


Won present and time past. Both are 
vividly evoked in diametrically op- 
posed plays now running in New York 
City theaters. David Mamet’s Edmond 


| gazes hypnotically into the bubbling caul- 


dron of the modern urban inferno. All 
egos are rampant, all values degraded, all 
souls for sale, all hope abandoned. Hell on 
the installment plan. 

But the U.S. is a contradictory nation, 
a place of displaced memories. Outpacing 
time and history in a willful torrent of as- 
sumed progress, the American forgets 
that his country was founded as the New 
Jerusalem. Only when some isolated 
pocket of that dream manages to elude 
skeptic scoffing does the past reduce the 
present to tears and wonder. 

That may be too lofty a plane on 
which to place Foxfire. If so, it is an error 
on the side of the angels. What is being 
struck on the stage of Broadway’s Ethel 
Barrymore Theater is the rarely heard 


| chord of all-embracing humanity. This 
| play quivers with laughter and stabs the 


heart. It speaks for things too long mute: 
love of the land (in this case, Southern 
Appalachia), the inviolability of the fam- 
ily, the rigorous ethic of hard work and 
the rebuke and solace of an omnipresent 
God. To think of that as a didactic, neo- 
conservative agenda is to miss the tone 
and temper of the work. Foxfire has al- 


ready been called a “hillbilly Our Town,” 


which is close to the mark. And even 
those with less than a lifetime’s acquaint- 
ance with the work of Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy must know that this pair 
could strike songs from stones. 

The set is beatific. Designer David 
Mitchell has conjured up an image of inef- 
fable peace, a smoky blue-green mountain 
solitude in Rabun County, Ga. As weath- 
ered as the clapboards on her home, An- 








nie Nations (Tandy), 79, lives here alone. | 
And yet not alone. By force of will and | 
imagination, Annie has kept her husband 
Hector (Cronyn) around for company. 
Dead some five years, he is a most corpo- | 
real and cantankerous ghost. Hector has 
not gone gently into the eternal night. He 
says at one point: “I’m gonna live jus’ as | 
long as I see anybody else alivin’.” 


j n flashbacks, the two re-create some of 
the central experiences of a 63-year life 
together—courtship, childbirth, child 
rearing, physical decline, death—the 
homely parabola of existence. Their youn- 
gest son Dillard (Keith Carradine) ap- 
pears. He is a country-music star whose 
wife has walked out, leaving their twosmall 
children with him. He describes heras “the 
fastest credit card in the South.” Dillard 
asks his mother if she always loved his fa- 
ther. Her flash answer epitomizes the 
play’s categorical imperative: “We was 
married!” Duty omnia vincit. But after a 
pause, her further answer shows why the 
play wins us through the generosity of 
truth: “No. Notalways. I guesssometimes I 
near hated him.” 

Carradine not only has an ingratiating 
singing voice, but brings poignance to the 
unintended rupture of father and son. For 
Hector, Dillard’s preference for guitar 
playing to farming the land of his daddy 
and granddaddy isa betrayal, a pain oddly 
mixed with pride. The old man’s reaction is 
akin to the feelings of an immigrant father 
who sends a son to college to learn a lan- 
guage anda culture that the two may never 
share. This blood gap has never been treat- 
ed more sensitively in an American play. 
When it comes to the acting splendor of 
Tandy and Cronyn, Descartes might say, 
they act, therefore they are. They bring age 
to glory and glory toage. —By TE. Kalem 
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“Everything I’ve Done Is Unique” 


At 26, pretty Sugar Ray could no longer summon the desire 


he first time that Sugar Ray Leonard 
retired from boxing, in Montreal after 
winning a gold medal in the 1976 Olym- 
pics, he said, “My journey has ended. My 
dream is fulfilled.” No one doubted that 
he meant it or that he would fight again 
Like Decathlon Winner Bruce Jen- 
| ner, Leonard imagined his place on the 
Wheaties box was secure. His error, 
confusing the commercial opportunities 
awaiting white heroes and black heroes, 
was soon revealed, along with a paternity 
suit, a sadly overblown welfare depart- 
| ment formality. Leonard never denied he 
| was the father of Juanita Wilkinson’s boy 
child. But the mean publicity that fol- 
lowed was the clincher: if Leonard hoped 
for his own 7-Up commercial, or anything 
else, he would have to fight for it 
In February 1977 he turned pro and 
began beating his way through the welter- 
weight thicket on a course Manager An- 
gelo Dundee had carefully laid to the 
championship. It started with Luis (“the 
Bull”) Vega at the Civic Center in Balti- 
more. Most boxers start in four-round 
preliminaries, but Leonard’s debut was a 
| six-round main event and a $40,000 pay- 
day. It was televised nationally 
So descriptions of him as a media 
creature, even creation, were unavoid- 
able. Sometimes Dundee even referred to 
him poetically as “prime time,” and said 
the first sign of Leonard’s greatness was 
“just the way he raised his arms and filled 
the screen.” He had an irresistible smile, 
an appealing way. He could also fight, Af- 
ter 25 victories, no losses and almost three 


years, Leonard stopped Wilfred Benitez | 


in the 15th round for the welterweight 
championship of the world, or at least of 
the World Boxing Council. At the mo- 
ment of victory, he flew to a corner of the 
ring and jumped onto the ropes as if into 

| the arms of everyone 
Roberto Duran bullied him 
and took his title in June of 1980, 
but Leonard retrieved it five 
| months later. Duran, after shiver- 
ing all his great lightweight career 
in the shade of Muhammad Ali’s 
shadow, came into the spotlight as 
if out of a cave and was greeted by 
an Ali just his size. He rubbed his 
| eyes. Later he rubbed his stom- 
| ach. When Duran quit in the 
eighth round of the return match, 
a Leonard tour de force, nobody 
could believe either the alibi—the 
little wolf had wolfed down too 
much lunch—or the truth: an un- 
civilized man took a civilized 

way out 

So it was not until the Thomas 
Hearns fight in 1981, for both the 
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With both eyes open, Leonard retires 
“Without that feeling, you can't perform.” 


W.B.C. and the World Boxing Associa- 
tion titles, that Leonard proved himself a 
gladiator beyond any discussion: a media 
child and corporate man (his purses had 


| come to $35 million) but a fighter-first 





Hearns was finished in the 14th round, 
though Leonard was battered bubble- 
eyed. Eight months later, with only one 
small fight in the interim, the retina of 
that left eye detached. For six months 
Leonard brooded. Then last week he 
called assembly in Baltimore, where he 
had started. He had an announcement 

It was a bizarre last scene. The dull 
appearance of the Civic Center was not 
much relieved by Rocky-style bunting 
tacked over a small ring. Eight or ten 
thousand spectators contributed a dollar 
or two admission price to charity. They 
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Against Hearns last year, Leonard showed he was a gladiator 





savaged M.C. Howard Cosell, who de- 
manded, “All right, quiet!” And they sere- 
naded Muhammad Ali, who looked like 
the winner of a pie-eating contest 

Cosell must have been there to signify 
television. Ali was definitely the symbol 
of fighters who do not retire. What Singer 
Wayne Newton represented was unclear, 
perhaps Las Vegas. “It’s a great thrill to 
be here tonight,” Newton said, bouncing 
into the ring, resisting the impulse to 
undo his tie. Maybe Newton's part had to 
do with something Leonard once said 
“When I turned pro, I had desire and nat- 
ural ability, but it takes more than that to 
be great. It takes the feeling of the ring 
Like a singer—like a veteran singer—can 
get on any stage and do his thing. Without 
that feeling, you can’t perform.” 


he evidence, including a prewritten, 

first-person SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ac- 
count, suggested the evening was pure 
melodrama. But Leonard insisted his de- 
cision to retire was not finally made until 
right there in the ring, when, looking di- 
rectly at Middleweight Champion Mar- 
vin Hagler and rhapsodizing over what a 
splendid match they would make, he said, 
“Unfortunately, it will never happen.” 

“IT wanted Hagler there,” he said later 
“IT was looking for something to excite me 
It’s difficult to describe. I just thought I'd 
say, ‘Hey, let’s go for it.’ I didn’t. The eye 
was a factor quite naturally. When it was 
restored to normal, I changed my plan 
Then every day I changed back.” 

Is a 26-year-old fighter in his prime 
likely to stay out? “But everything I’ve 
done is unique,” he argued. “I was advised 
in a unique manner” (by his trainer Janks 
Morton and his attorney Mike Trainer, 
who circumvented the venal promoters) 
In his Civic Center soliloquy—*beauty 
is’—Leonard made sure to mention that 
besides Juanita, whom he married in 1980, 
little Ray and the rest of his family and 
friends, beauty is also “Fort Knox,” “sell- 
ing 7-Up” and “Sugar Ray Leonard Inc.” 

Finished with everyone his size, he is 
ready to try Bruce Jenner again, 
to act in movies, perhaps portray 
Henry Armstrong, the legendary 
champion of three weight divi- 
sions (whose record Alexis Ar- 
guello could not break last week 
against Aaron Pryor). “Boxers in 
the past have been known to be 
ugly.” Ali told Leonard. “But 
we're pretty. You and I can’t take 
credit, though. It started with Sug- 
ar Ray Robinson. He was a pretty 
man before us. Pretty.” 

Ali was patting Leonard's 
hair, and Ray recoiled just barely 
perceptibly from Ali's touch and 
maybe from the reminder that 
Sugar Ray is still Robinson. There 
is nothing a retiring man can do 
about that, nothing any man can 
do about that —By Tom Callahan 
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and announce your ift with this 
PRED Pocket Dicycnd 


This year, why not wrap up your best wishes for 
the holidays with TIME Magazine? The news- 
magazine that invented the newsmagazine. And 
the name that means news to more people in 
more places around the world than any other 
single source. 

And right now, you can give a whole year’s 
worth of TIME’s colorful coverage (52 weekly 
issues) at the low holiday gift rate of only $31. 
That’s a $10 savings off the regular sub- 
scription price. 

Along with your gift of TIME, your 
Friends will also receive a bonus...the 
handsome 1983 Pocket Diary and Planner. 
This elegant Diary features a convenient 
appointment planner for the entire year 
...memo pages for important names, 





addresses and phone numbers...plus useful tables, 
charts, maps and conversion information. 

We'll send you a Diary FREE for each gift of 
TIME you give...so you'll have something extra 
to wrap and send or put under the tree to 
announce your gift subscription. 

To give TIME to friends, family, colleagues— 
anyone, in fact, who enjoys good reading and 
lively reporting—just fill in and return the accom- 

xg §=6panying card. Or, for faster service, 
WN call toll-free: 1-800-621-8200 (in Illinois: 
1-800-972-8302). 

You ll save with TIME’s once-a-year 
gift rate, and receive both a TIME gift 
card and a FREE Pocket Diary and 
Planner to announce your order before 
the holidays. 

















Streep and Scheider: a reverential hush for its own good taste 


Hitchhiking the Mean Streets 














his year’s (or should one say this 

month’s?) Alfred Hitchcock pastiche 
is of the sober rather than the raffish vari- 
ety. It is intended not as a knockoff but as 
an hommage (the French pronunciation 
on that word, if you please) to the Old 
Master's late high style. The stars, Roy 
Scheider and Meryl Streep, are pleasing 
people; Nestor Almendros’ carefully bur- 
nished cinematography imparts to Man- 
hattan’s streets a theatrically menacing 
glow that subtly transforms and romanti- 
cizes their mean reality. Writer-Director 
Benton, working from a story he and his 
onetime partner David Newman con- 
cocted a decade ago, proves to be a gener- 
ally apt and tasteful student of Hitch’s 
mature surface manner. Why, then, is 
Still of the Night such an irritating and 
unsatisfying film? 

Mostly because it is well . . . still. 
For a movie about a series of gory knife 
murders (and that had the working title 
Stab), it has an oddly reverential] hush 
about it. This seems to arise less from a re- 
gard for the Hitchcock tradition than 
from a quiet appreciation of its own classi- 
ness. As a murdered man’s psychiatrist, 
drawn into the investigation of his pa- 
tient’s death and also toward his suspi- 
ciously nervous mistress, Scheider is so- 
ber, stalwart and workmanlike, but one 
longs for the goofy exasperation Cary 
Grant used to bring to roles like this, not 
to mention his wary misogyny. Yet 
Scheider can play a loony tune or two (see 

All That Jazz) if anyone bothers to ask 








STILL OF THE NIGHT Directed and Written by Robert Benton 


him. Streep fares better. She is either the 
homicidal maniac the police suspect she is 
or a woman driven to paranoid frenzy by 
those suspicions. Either way, she is an ac- 
tress with a proven ability to suggest neu- 
rotic fires burning beneath a cool surface 
and the knack for enlisting a sympathy 
we know may be misplaced. 


tili, there is something distant and 

unemotional about the way Benton 
presents her mysterious case. As the mov- 
ie proceeds, one finds oneself examining 
its references (Vertigo, North by North- 
west, Rear Window, Psycho, Spellbound) 
rather than getting truly involved with 
the story. Soon a longing for the rat-tat- 
tattiness of sleazier Hitchcock knockoffs 
like Dressed to Kill steals over the viewer. 
There is a sort of bad-boy joy in the act of 
stealing from admired betters that is pref- 
erable to the cautious quotesmanship of 
this film 

There was, after all, a lot of the bad 
boy in Hitchcock. It was that cheeky, 
jokey quality in him, as well as his unob- 
trusive technical mastery, that allowed 
him the pretense of being simply an enter- 


| tainer all those years during which he was 


dripping his obsessions into his audiences’ 
unsuspecting brains. Lacking both sides 
of the old boy’s schizophrenic sensibility, 
Benton can do no more than offer a dis- 
passionate mimicry of someone else’s 
style. There are a few little scares in his 
film, but nothing to stir our dreams or 


haunt our memories. —By Richard Schickel 











Jolly Contempt 


CREEPSHOW 
Directed by George A. Romero 
Screenplay by Stephen King 





IT CAME FROM HOLLYWOOD 

Directed by Malcolm Leo 
and Andrew Solt 

Produced by Susan Strausberg 

and Jeff Stein 


Oo n TV, movie critics pick their dog or 
skunk of the week. Repertory cine- 
mas devote seasons to World’s Worst 
Movie festivals, based on a hot-selling 
book called The Golden Turkey Awards. 
Trash is chic, and connoisseurs of bad 
films proliferate like maggots on the 
corpse of culture. Some of them make new 
movies as homages to the seminal schlock 
of the 1950s. Others compile scenes from 
old B movies for the derisive pleasure of 
the hip. And a few review these movies, 
turning Saturday-matinee giggles into an 
aesthetic of pop-trash criticism. 

In the past, Novelist Stephen King 
(Carrie, Cujo) and Director George A 
Romero (Night of the Living Dead) have 
scared people through the poetry of 
pulp—the primal or banal image that can 
raise millions of hackles. In Creepshow 
they have aimed lower, and hit the mark. 
The film is an elaborate tribute to Tales 
from the Crypt and other horror comic 
books of the early "50s. Five tales play 
with the theme of moral revenge taken on 
corrupt humankind by nature, alien 
forces or the Undead. But the treatment 
manages to be both perfunctory and lan- 
guid; the jolts can be predicted by any ten- 
year-old with a stop watch. Only the story 
in which Evil Plutocrat E.G. Marshall is 
eaten alive by cockroaches mixes giggles 
and grue in the right measure. 


i n B movies or bad movies, the guilty 
pleasure comes from exposure to the 
longueurs of exposition, inane dialogue, 
actors lumbering across the screen to their 
designated mark. Context is all. To use 
only snippets from these movies, as /f 
Came from Hollywood does, is to deprive 
them of their paper-thin texture. In an at- 
tempt at the That's Entertainment of bad 
films, five comic actors—Gilda Radner, 
Dan Aykroyd, John Candy, and Cheech 


| and Chong—introduce segments about 





gorillas, musicals, reefers, mixed-up teens 
and the mesmerizing oeuvre of the Pover- 
ty Row Stroheim, Edward D. Wood Jr. 
The tone throughout /t Came from Holly- 
wood is one of jolly contempt—an attitude 
that might better be reserved for such re- 
cent films as Hanky Panky, Neighbors, 
Stripes or any Cheech and Chong picture 
The detritus of movie history deserves 
better; one man’s junk is another’s price- 
less antique. -By Richard Corliss 
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New Menus for All Seasonings 


Volumes for cooks without time to shop and chop 


f music be the food of love, cookbooks 

are the love of food. At their frequent 
best, the cook’s companions are a fine if 
rarefied form of literature. 

The harmonious balancing of a menu 
is perhaps more important to Italian cui- 
sine than to any other this side of China. 
This can be a twice-a-day exercise, since 
most Italians still favor the three-course 
midday repast. Jtalian Cooking in the 
Grand Tradition (Dial; $24.95), by Jo Bet- 
toja and Anna Maria Cornetto, addresses 
itself primarily to seasonal family meals 
and honors the year’s special occasions. 
The two fare ladies, Bettoja from Millen, 
Ga., and Cornetto from Rome, are former 
models who run a celebrated Roman 
cooking school called Lo Scaldavivande 
(the covered dish). Jo married into an old 
Roman family, Cornetto comes from one, 
and together they have scoured the re- 
gions and wrung the memories of old re- 
tainers for recipes that have rarely seen 
print. 

The menus, both aristocratic and 
earthy, exude all the warmth and good 
humor of /a cucina Italiana at its best. For 
the primo piatto, traditionally pasta or a 
rice dish or soup, recipes go from the out- 
rageously calorific, like a macaroni con- 
coction with both cream and meat sauces, 
to simple ricotta croquettes (the ricotta in 
Rome is made from sheep’s milk), To 
shock the neighbors, there is a fashion- 
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able pasta with vodka and red-pepper 
flakes. 

For the second course, Grand Tradi- 
tion runs naturally to veal. Most notable 
are a classic Sicilian stuffed breast and a 
roast, vitello tartufato, with truffle sauce, 
and damn the expense. Holiday favorites 
include Christmas turkey, which the Ital- 
ians devoured long before the Pilgrims, 
and is served here with hot fruits; and 

milk-fed baby lamb, traditionally ten- 
dered at Easter, accompanied by egg and 
lemon sauce. A savory pork roast in pizza 
dough was invented by Bettoja’s husband 
Angelo, who also prescribed the wines 
throughout. There are surprisingly few 
game dishes, but Angelo did contribute a 
rustic pheasant pdré. Desserts include a 
chocolate and amaretti pie from Parma 
and one lavish sweet, Sicilian cassata: 
lemon cake topped with a heady mixture 
of rum, chocolate and ricotta. The baking 
of this elaborately decorated cassata is so 
distracting a labor that in 1575 the Ro- 
man Catholic Church forbade nuns to 
make it during Holy Week. 

American cooks, with even less time 
for complex dishes than Sicilian nuns, are 
fast learning the value of whole menus 
that can be cooked in advance. Ready 
When You Are (Crown; $15.95), by Eliza- 
beth Schneider Colchie, consists entirely 
of what its author felicitously calls fetes 
accomplies. Her book presents dishes that 


need “no last-minute fussing. Turning on 
the oven and setting a timer, heating a 
soup, tossing a salad are tolerable tasks.” 
Laboring over a hot stove in party finery 
is out. New Yorker Colchie arranges her 
32 menus by seasons but appends a num- 
ber of ad hoc niceties like a Sensuous 
Birthday Dinner, the Last Outdoor Sup- 
per and a Valentine Weekend for Two, in- 
cluding love feast buns and amuse-bouche 
(tease the mouth) canapés. 

Despite such cute headings, there is 
nothing frivolous about Colchie’s ap- 
proach to food. Her winter menus include 
such bracing soups as Scottish cock-a-lee- 
kie and a potage of winter vegetables with 
ham, chestnuts and dried mushrooms. 
Notable main dishes: a Mexican turkey in 
chile-nut sauce with cornbread crust, a leg 
of lamb divided into components for three 
main dishes (butterflied leg, pastitsio, with 
macaroni and cheese custard, and a thick 
curried soup with lima beans), and veal 
sweetbreads in a sauce thickened with 
puréed chestnuts. For a Traditional 
Thanksgiving—Updated, she suggests 
smoked turkey, which needs no cooking 
and can be ordered by mail, and oysters 
with the original (1889) piquant sauce 
served at Delmonico’s. No slouch at des- 
serts, Colchie dangles blackberry frozen 
mousse and a rumbustious, Scots- 
descended black cake with almond paste 
topping 

The Foods & Wines of Spain (Knopf; 
$17.95), by Penelope Casas, is the first 
comprehensive English-language volume 
on Spanish cooking, a cuisine that is total- 
ly unrelated to the hot, spicy fare of Latin 
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America. The au- 
thor boasts impec- 
cable credentials: 
magna cum laude 
degree in Spanish 
literature from Vas- 
sar, marriage to 
a Spaniard, and 
miles of travel 
(35,000) to garner 
regional _ dishes, 
many of them un- 
known even in Madrid. As Casas points 
out, Spain has no national cuisine, which 
may explain why its cooking is so miser- 
ably interpreted abroad. Paella, for exam- 
ple, as served in the US., bears only the 
faintest resemblance to the real stuff. The 
original Valencian paella, made with saf- 
froned short-grained rice, does not use sea 
food at all; it is composed of snails and 
rabbit or chicken. 

Actually, according to Casas, “if a 
Spaniard were exiled to a far-off island 
and allowed only one food, I have little 
doubt that he would choose eggs. Nothing 
is more basic to Spanish cuisine.” Indeed, 
a covering of beaten egg forms a crust on 
one paella variation; eggs are used in fa- 
pas, sweets, breads and soups, including 
gazpacho; and, of course, in sortillas, or 
omelets, which are “a way of life in Spain” 
and totally unrelated to the Mexican dish 
of that name save for a common Latin 
root (forta, meaning a round cake). 

Casas offers some 60 varieties of 
tapas—the unique, hard-to-pass-up Iberi- 
an appetizers—many of the great spicy 
soups, including an orange-flavored Cadiz- 
style fish broth, and a variety of glorious 
Spanish sausages. The book’s most inter- 
esting dishes revolve around the fish and 
shellfish of Spain, which has Europe’s long- 
est coastline and some of its richest fishing 
grounds. No other cuisine can draw on so 
large a variety of shrimp, from the minute 
quisquillas to fat prawns (shrimp are never 
deveined in Spain). These and other shell- 
fish are often served with the great garlic- 
almond-and-peppers romesco sauce of 
Tarragona or sautéed quite simply with 
garlic and onions. Their briny neighbors, 
squid and octopus, show up in delicacies 
like stuffed calamares rellenos and 
the habit-forming 
dish called black 
rice. A boon for the 
cook-in-advance 
are the regional 
soups and meals-in- 
a-pot (sopas y po- 
tajes), among them 
the famous caldo ga- 
llego, a soup of beef, 
greens and beans 
from Galicia, and 
Menorca-style lobster stew-soup with to- 
matoes and green peppers. Casas includes 
a useful section on Spanish wines, which, 
though insufficiently well known to the rest 
of the world, have been enthusiastically 
embraced by Americans in recent years. 


| Some, most notably the Rioja Reservas, 
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can take their place with the world’s 
choicest. 

In Casas’ wild-game section, the ac- 
centison wild: partridge ina chocolate- fla- 
vored sauce (“it will not taste likea Hershey 
bar,” the author assures) and rabbit with 
almonds and pine nuts. Next to its archi- 
tecture, Spain’s desserts remain the princi- 
pal testimony to the country’s 400-year oc- 
cupation by the Moors. As they are in 
North Africa, almonds, egg yolks and hon- 
ey are the major ingredients of most sweets; 
regional specialties, however, feature a de- 
licious 16th century cheesecake, rich cus- 
tards like tocino del cielo (literally, fat from 
heaven) and some memorable fruit flans, 


| including a luscious apple tart with custard 


and apple-jelly topping. Que aproveche! 
Good eating! 

Maida Heatter’s New Book of Great 
Desserts (Knopf, $17.50) has two equally 
good apple tarts: one, with an apricot glaze, 
might belong on the Thanksgiving or 
Christmas table. The book’s most celebrat- 
ed item will undoubtedly be her French 
chocolate loaf cake, the result of “a lifelong 
search” for the reci- 
pe for a particular 
gdteau sold at a 
French pastry shop 
in New York City. 
Heatter’s _re-cre- 
ation of this choco- 
holic’s dream may 
not be “the ultimate 
chocolate cake,” as 
claimed by her pub- 
lisher, but the moist, 
3 dense, candy-like 

confection has one 
virtue: it is too rich to be addictive. The 
same could be said of Pearl's Southampton 
fruit cake, in which eleven varieties of fruit 
must be allowed to marinate for at least a 
week in cognac and Grand Marnier. 

But there is good news for the calorie- 
conscious. For them, Heatter proposes a 
fruit survival cake and a whole-wheat yo- 
gurt date-nut gingerbread from Central 
Europe. One minor coup is the secret of the 
nut crescents for which the Austrian em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C., is renowned. 
Other fairly easy to make entries include 
Novelist Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 
chocolate cookies, chocolate pepper pret- 
zels, Joe froggers cookies (named for the in- 
habitants of a Marblehead, Mass., frog 
pond) and an inviting array of souffiés and 
mousses, notably a sour lime mousse with 
strawberries. Frozen desserts vary from 
San Francisco ice-cream pie toa delectable 
grapefruit ice. As for the confection she la- 
bels “the Best Damn Lemon Cake” .. . it 
may just be that. 

For the best lemon tart, cognoscenti 
should head for Jane Grigson's Fruit Book 
(Atheneum; $19.95). Here are disquisi- 
tions on 46 different fruits, with recipes 
for virtually every single one, from ap- 
ples, the world’s first fruit, to watermelon, 
one of the last to arrive in the author's na- 
tive England. 

Many of Grigson’s recipes are offbeat, 
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like grouse with wild raspberries (both 
tend to inhabit the same territory), Rus- 
sian beef braised with quince and, from 
Araby, lamb and apricot polo. But most 
are eminently practical: Austrian fruit 
dumplings, French strawberry fritters, 
red quince compote, lime-spice Senega- 
lese yassa of chicken or lamb, Hungarian 
cherry soup. Cooking with fruit, in the au- 
thor’s view, is an attempt at “recovering 
the original flavor 
of Eden.” lHer al- 
luring book might 
have been written 
by Eve. 

Both for literary 
and culinary sat- 
isfaction, one of 
the most rewarding 
volumes in years 
is Jean Anderson 
Cooks (Morrow; 
$19.95). Even the 
advice on shopping, 
storage and cooking techniques is larded 
with wisdom. The recipes are culled and 
adapted from dishes the author has sam- 
pled the world over in 25 years as a food 
editor and writer (her nine previous cook- 
books include The Doubleday Cookbook). 
Jean Anderson Cooks has sensible com- 
ments on just about everything gastro- 
nomic, from the “classic causes of failures 
in cakes and breads” to the low-calorie, 
high-protein virtues of chicken, “a nutri- 
tional heavyweight,” and selections of 
vegetables (“truly fresh artichokes squeak 
when you squeeze them”), with formula- 
tions for such neglected worthies as Swiss 
chard, okra, parsnips and Brussels 
sprouts. 

Scottish by de- 
scent, Anderson 
obliges her thrifty 
instincts with for- 
mulas for sprucing 
up shanks of lamb, 
beef and veal. But 
she goes easy on the 
parsimony. An An- 
derson menu might 
start with snail soup 
from the Black For- 
est or a corn-and- 
scallion chowder with salt pork, proceed 
to Sicilian swordfish croquettes with sul- 
tanas and pine nuts, and continue with 
Canadian beef-and-beer pie or a/iaco, the 
incomparable stew from Colombia made 
with chicken, avocado, capers and at least 
four different kinds of potato. 

Jean Anderson is particularly deft 
with desserts. Take pepparkaka, the 
Swedish spice cake, or Grenadian fresh 
nutmeg ice cream, or chocolate-raspber- 
ry forte made (with three kinds of choc- 
olate) by Fauchon’s regal pdtisserie on 
Paris’ Place Madeleine. One bite of this 
would have a Weight Watcher con- 
demned to a bread-and-water menu. 
Chef Anderson, and all her cookbook 
colleagues, could probably make even 
that taste good. —By Michael Demarest 
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Reddy Heater keeps 
Ken Anderson warm on the field... 


in his unheated workshop, too. 


You've seen Reddy Heater keep _ blast of clean, hot air...lets me are also big Reddy Heater fans. 


Pro Quarterback Ken Anderson — work in my shirtsleeves, even in With 5 models from 30,000 

warm on the sidelines on TV— sub-zero weather’ BTU, Reddy Heater is ideal for the 

in some of the coldest games in Ken's not alone. People who big heating jobs. In fact, they 

pro football history. work in unheated places like deliver from 4 to 20 times more 
“It’s like a portable furnace?’ garages, construction sites, heat than small residential 


says Ken. “It delivers a steady warehouses and greenhouses kerosene heaters. 
— 






For dealer nearest you, call toll free: 
1-800-821-7700, ext. 129. 


REDDY HEaTeR. 


It's Like A Portable Furnace 






®AMCA Int/Atomaster, Bowling Green, KY. 


No More Mr. Nice Guy 





Baritone Hermann Prey is spicing up his image 


nstage, he cuts a splendid figure: 

blond and handsome, with impossi- 
bly blue eyes, an athletic carriage and an 
assured, commanding presence. His dis- 
tinctive, honey-rich, seductive lyric bari- 
tone voice is equally adept at the histri- 
onic demands of opera and the more inti- 
mate sentiments of lieder. He is in de- 
mand at the world’s great opera houses, 
has made dozens of recordings and in his 
native Germany has had his own televi- 
sion show. Along with his colleague and 
rival Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, he has 
long been regarded as a leading German 
baritone of his generation, and possesses a 
more beautiful voice than Fischer-Dies- 
kau. So why is Hermann Prey restless? 

“Maybe I made a mistake in my ca- 
reer years ago,” says Prey, 53, reflectively 
“I should probably have switched to more 
dramatic roles earlier.” Outstanding as 
the guileless Papageno in Mozart's The 
Magic Flute, the rakish Eisenstein in Die 
Fledermaus and the clever Figaro in both 
Rossini’s The Barber of Seville and Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro, Prey has 
unwillingly become typecast as an operat- 
ic nice guy. It is understandable. Who can 
see him as a villain? 

Certainly not audiences across Amer- 
ica, which have loudly acclaimed him on 
a solo recital tour that ended last week in 
Manhattan with a masterly program of 
Schubert songs set to Goethe texts. Prey 
has lost nothing of his fabled way with the 
German art song, whether communicat- 
ing the unearthly calm of Meeres Stille. 


| SENTENCED. Frederick Richmond, 59, for- 
mer Democratic Congressman from New 
York who resigned his seat in August and 
on the same day pleaded guilty to numer- 
ous charges, including income tax evasion 
and possession of marijuana; to a year and 
a day in federal prison and $20,000 in 
fines. 


DIED. Elio Petri, 53. sardonic leftist Italian 
film director who won an Oscar in 1971 for 
his Investigation of a Citizen Above Suspi- 
cion, a complex, unsettling study of a high 
police official who perversely becomes a 
killer but is unsuspected by his system- 
bound colleagues; of cancer; in Rome. Al- 
though he broke with the Communist Par- 
ty in 1956, Petri filmed cerebral fables 
intertwining politics and psychosis (The 
Tenth Victim, Todo Modo) that he consid- 
}. ered propaganda for the oppressed. He ac- 
knowledged, however. that he craftily 
“coated the pill” with swift plots, kinky 
surfaces and a fidgety mosaic style 
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At ease between performances 
A gloomy Faust and a confident Figaro 


the wild terror of the Er/kénig, the heroic 
defiance of Prometheus or the soft tender- 
ness of Versunken. And certainly not the 
opera audiences of San Francisco, which 
| last month heard him sing his greatest 
| role, Mozart's Figaro, in a musically radi- 
ant (though poorly lighted and directed) 
new production 
The Bayreuth Festival, however, can 
| see him as something other than a stal- 
wart. In a brilliant bit of casting against 
type, the suave, silken Prey has been por- 





Milestones __ 


DIED. Miriam Ottenberg, 68. investigative 
journalist for the Washington Star (1937- 
75) and winner of a 1960 Pulitzer Prize for 
a series of articles exposing the crooked 
techniques of used-car salesmen; of can- 
cer; in Washington, D.C. Ottenberg 
would often impersonate a typical con- 
sumer, expose a fraudulent business, and 
then write about the laws that were insti- 
tuted or adapted as a result. Said Robert 
Kennedy when he was Attorney General: 
“I sometimes think she is the secret head 
of the Justice Department.” 


| DIED. Louis Engel, 72, retired advertising 
vice president of Merrill Lynch, credited 
with being instrumental in his company’s 
| effort to “bring Wall Street to Main 
| Street”; of undetermined causes; in New 
York City. Creator of a popular 1948 ad 
that lucidly distinguished between a stock 
and a bond, Engel later expanded it into 
an investment guidebook for laymen (How 
to Buy Stocks) that sold more than 4 mil- 








Music — 














traying the cantankerous Beckmesser in 
Wagner's Die Meistersinger. It ma y be the 
first time in history that Beckmesser out- 
sings his tenor rival in the prize-song con- 
test. “In his letters, Wagner said that 
Beckmesser should not be too comic,” says 
Prey. “So I said I will sing this music like 
Schubert's Winterreise." And he does 

What else lies in store? Berg’s Woz- 
zeck, perhaps. A demanding performer 
who turned down a request by Herbert 
von Karajan to sing Beckmesser because 
he disagreed with Karajan’s concept, 
Prey is currently mulling a couple of offers 
to sing the foremost 20th century anti- 
hero. He plans to ignore the tradition of 
croaking and barking the role that has 
evolved since the challenging opera’s pre- 
miere in 1925. “Berg wanted a beautiful 
voice,” says Prey. “I want to sing every 
note as it is written.” 

Prey’s darker side should not come as 
too much of a surprise. He confesses an 
avid interest in spiritualism (“but not in 
séances”) and has a huge library of books 
on the occult. He bought a summer house 
on an island off the Danish coast as a ref- 
uge for himself, his wife Barbara and 
their three children, just in case Nostra- 
damus’ prediction of a world war comes 
true. The bleak side of the Teutonic soul 
occasionally stares out uneasily from be- | 
hind the affable visage. But it is quickly 
dispelled with the German equivalent of 
a verbal shrug: “Naja,” says Prey, and 
gloomy Faust retreats. He seems constitu- 
tionally incapable of becoming too mo- 
rose. After all, when pressed, he admits 
that one role he would really like to sing 
is neither a villain nor a victim but the 
dashing hero of Lehar’s The Merry Wid- 
ow: Count Danilo, the high-spirited ha- 
bitué of Maxim's By Michael Walsh 





lion copies and helped sell the idea of in- 
vesting to a broader array of Americans 


DIED. Leonid Brezhnev, 75, Genera! Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee and President of the Soviet 
Union; of heart and vascular disease; near 
Moscow (see THE SOVIETS) 


DIED. Frank Swinnerton, 98, novelist, bel- 
letrist and chronicler of English literary 
life for 70 years; in Cranleigh, Surrey, 
England. Born outside Victorian London, 
Swinnerton turned out 62 uneven but 
cheerfully unpretentious books. His intri- 
cately plotted, somewhat Victorian novels 
included Nocturne (1917) and Death of a 
Highbrow (1961), a book that he and his 
critics regarded as his best. The agreeable 
Swinnerton had a gift for making extraor- 
dinary friends (among them H.G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, G.B. Shaw and Aldous 
Huxley), whose lives he recounted in sev- 
eral spirited but gentlemanly memoirs 
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SAVE AN AVERAGE OF $1300 AND A rate that means lower monthly payments for you. 
AS MUCH AS $2125 WITH GMAC This is a great chance to save. And when you add these 
financing savings to the special year-end prices offered by 
FINANCING PLUS HUNDREDS many GM Dealers on '82 models, it’s your best opportunity 
MORE ON SPECIAL YEAR-END PRICES in a long time to drive home a real bargain. But they’re 
: going fast. So you'll have to act quickly to get the model you 
Tens of thousands of people have already taken advantage want with special year-end savings and low 10.9% financing. 
of participating GM Dealers’ special 10.9% GMAC financing Participating GM Dealers are contributing to bring you 





rate. And so can you. this attractive 10.9% financing. Dealer contribution may 
Qualified buyers can finance any new '82 Chevrolet, affect the final — price of the vehicle. Offer ends 
Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac passenger car, or December 31, 1982 


GMC or Chevrolet light-duty truck 


or van, at just 10. 9%. It’s the great 
rate break you've been waiting for. 


THE FINANCING PEOPLE 
FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


SEE YOUR GM DEALER TODAY FOR YOUR GREAT RATE BREAK 








| going to invade her privacy and 


A Sense of Female Experience 


“Art 


Primitive invocations that get beyond a litter of isms 


ouise Bourgeois is certainly the least- 

known artist ever to get a retrospec- 
tive at New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, an honor usually reserved for the Pi- 
cassos or at least the Frank Stellas of this 
world. She is almost 71, French, a resident 
of New York City since 1938, and a ma- 
ture sculptor by any conceivable defini- 
tion of the word. Until quite recently not 
many people wanted to look at her 
work, and her recognition was 
slight, at least compared with the 
fame that surrounded that implaca- 
bly durable Queen Bee of the art 
world, Louise Nevelson. Bourgeois 
belonged to no groups and was a 
complete loner; her work appeared 
to have a queer troglodytic quality, 
like something pale under a log, the 
vulnerable product of obsession but 
with a sting in its tail 

That quality remains; but in the 
meantime, two things changed its 
status in the art world. One was the 
collapse of the idea that art had 
only one way, the abstract track, 
forward into history. This made 
Bourgeois’s idiosyncratic kind of 
late surrealism well worth examin- 
ing. The second, which made it look 
more interesting still, was femi- 
nism. The field to which Bour- 
geois’s work constantly returns is 
female experience, located in the 
body, sensed from within. “I try,” 
she told an interviewer, with regard 
to one work, “to give a representa- 
tion of a woman who is pregnant 
She tries to be frightening but she is 
frightened. She’s afraid someone is 


that she won't be able to defend 
what she is responsible for.” 

This kind of subject is a long 
way from the normal concerns of 
sculpture, which impose themselves 
in a “masculine” manner on cul- 
ture. What Bourgeois sets up is a to- 
temic, surrealistic imagery of weak 
threats, defenses, lairs, wombs, almost in- 
choate groupings of form. Her work is by 
turns aggressive and pathetic, sexually 
charged and physically awkward, tense 


and shapeless. It employs an imagery of 


encounter to render concrete an almost 
inescapable sense of solitude. In short, it is 
physically, if not always formally, rich 
stuff, and one may be glad that the Muse- 
um of Modern Art and Associate Curator 
Deborah Wye have set it forth in such a 
detailed exhibition 

Bourgeois’s most stringent and satis- 
factory works tend to be those based on ei- 
ther “primitive” totems or natural forms. 
coral polyps, breasts, clusters of buds and 
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palps. The totemic pieces cluster sociably 
together in crowds, tall and etiolated, of- 
ten made up of worn chips and fragments 
of wood threaded on a central armature, 
like shashlik on a skewer, and then paint- 
ed. Bourgeois likes repetition with small 
variations: some of her larger pieces, like 
Number Seventy-Two (The No March), 
1972, are composed of hundreds of marble 





cylinders, their tops lopped and slanted at 
different angles, clustered on a platform 
They give an impression of preconscious 
liveliness—nature on the march. Their 
aura gets a little more sinister in a large 
carving, Femme-Maison 81, done in 
black marble: a waving cluster of long tu- 
bular shapes, frondlike rather than phal- 
lic, rustling and jostling against one an- 
other with a peculiar, irresistible energy, 
that rear up around a plateau on which re- 
poses a small schematically carved shed 
At the same time Bourgeois’s imagi- 
nation has a nasty side, as real acts of ex- 
orcism must. The fantasies her art expels 
into the chaste gallery space have as much 





to do with incest and cannibalism as with 
the more usual aesthetic satisfactions of 
MOMA. The most vivid of them, and the | 
crudest, is a sort of grotto full of pendulous 
brown stalactites, lumpy and breastlike 
A banal red light plays over them; in the 


| middle is a table, perhaps a sacrificial al- 





Sculptor Bourgeois: a stratum of meanings for the body 


Also caves, a ring of watchers and a very murderous piece 


TED THAI 


tar, and the whole cave is strewn with 
what seem to be mummified joints of 
meat. These are not identifiably human; if 
anything, they resemble small legs of 
lamb. But they suggest the dread cave of 
the Cyclops Polyphemus in the Odyssey, 
strewn with fragments of unspeakable 
meals. The title is The Destruction of the 
Father, 1974. 

“It is a very murderous piece,” 
Bourgeois points out in the cata- 
logue, with some understatement, 
“an impulse that comes when one is 
under too much stress and one turns 
against those one loves the most.” 
The same imagery recurs, in a 
slightly more distanced way, in her | 
big room environment, Con/ronta- 
tion, 1978. Here the viewer is ex- 
cluded from the central table, 
which is strewn with breasts, rem- 
nants of latex-covered food and 
other morsels, by a ring of white 
wooden boxes. These taper toward 
the top and, like versions of the dol- 
mens in archaic ritual sites, press to 
be read as abstracted effigies of the 
human figure: a ring of watchers, 
backs shutting out the audience, ab- 
sorbed in an obscure ritual 


ome may find such imagery not 

merely archaic but positively 
old-fashioned: invocations of the 
chthonic and the primitive have 
been standard modernist fare for 
three-quarters of a century. But 
Bourgeois uses her primitive quota- 
tions to get past the conventional 
groupings of modern art history— 
the litter of isms that tells us so little 
about the real meanings of art—and 
to rummage painfully between the 
layers of her own makeup. What 
equivalents can art find for depict- 
ing femaleness from within, as dis- 
tinct from the familiar conventions 
of looking at it from outside through 
the eyes of another sex? What can il say 
about inwardness, fecundity, vulnerabili- 
ty, repression or resentment? How can it 
furnish a different substratum of meanings 
for the body? It is to such questions that 
Bourgeois’s sculpture turns itself, not al- 
ways successfully, but with a striking con- 
sistency and intensity. Some of it looks 
“unheroic,” deficient in fully realized 
form, even incoherent: but these are by- 
products of her effort to describe, by surre- 
alist means, experiences that are automat- 
ically left out of heroic art. For such 
operations. Bourgeois may be the wrong 
surname, but it is good to see such an artist 
getting her due at last By Robert Hughes 
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